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THE  MORLAND  DOUBLE  BROODER. 


Two  brooders  at  cost 
of  one. 

Oil  consumption  no 
greater  than  in  old- 
fashioned  single  cham- 
ber type. 

Labour  bill  halved. 

Absolutely  storm- 
proof. 

STRONG  BIRDS  SEPA- 
RATED   FROM  WEAK 


PATENT    No.  28219—1910. 


^#1  m 

ft* 

%  •  - . 


i  8 


Price:  £4  10s.    Carriage  paid  England  and  Wales. 


Lamp  fumes  amongst 
chicks  impossible. 

Thorough  study  made 
of  ventilation. 

Copper  tank  through- 
out, which  can  be 
removed  bodily  in  a 
few  seconds. 

Day  old  chicks  and 
month  old 

IN  SAME  MACHINE. 


The  most  practical  and  reliable  rearer  on  the  market  combining  utility  with  economy. 

The  very  best  material  and  workmanship. 

A  few  oftinions 

from  Mr.  C.  Sandell,  .Jolesfiekl,  Partridge  Green.    The  Brooder  you  supplied  me  with  has  worked  very  well.    I  have  not  had  the  least 
trouble  with  it  ii.  any  way. 

from  Mr.  C.  T.  Edwardes.  Riverside,  Needham  Market.    Would  you  please  send  to  arrive  by  Thursday,  22nd  inst.,  one  Morland  Double 

Brooder.    The  last  one  I  had  from  you  was  most  satisfactory- 
from  Mr.  S.  C.  Sharps,  Hon.  Sec.  Sussex  Poultry  Club,  Ringmer,  Lewes.    Pleased  to  say  Brooder  is  very  satisfactory, 
from  Mr.  R.  Tellam  Hocking,  Trearawne,  W'ithiel.    We  received  the  Foster-Mother  which  I  like  very  much. 

from  Mr.  F.  H.  Wheeler,  Bridge  House,  Marden.    I  am  very  pleased  to  inform  you  that  so  far  I  have  had  excellent  results  from  your 
Brooders,  can  you  send  me  one  at  once  for  delivery  by  Thursday  next. 


Manufacturers  also  of  all  Poultry  Appliances. 


Catalogue  post  free  by  return. 


THE  MORLAND  APPLIANCE  Coy.,  CRAWLEY,  SUSSEX. 


ART.  C.  GILBERT, 


THE  ORIGINATOR 


breeder  of 
Orpingtons 
all  varieties) 


OF  THE 


ue,  Cuckoo,  &  Pile  Orpingtons 

And  the  BLUE    and    SPANGLED  ROCKS. 


Thousands  of  Cups,  First  Prizes,  Medals,  Diplomas,  etc.,  won  at  all  the 
Leading-  Shows  at  Home  and  on  the  Continent. 

COME  OR  SEND  TO  THE  BREEDER  FOR  SATISFACTION. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Inspection  Invited. 


Vacancy  for  a  Pupil. 


SWANLEY  POULTRY  FARM,  SWANLEY,  KENT. 

Station,  Swanley,  ^-mile  from  farm.    Telephone,  37,  Swanley.    Telegraph,  'Gilbert,  Swanley. 
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MORGANS, 

Finchampstead,  Berks. 


CORRESPONDENCE    IN    ALL  LANGUAGES. 


"RAPID  GROWTH  "CHICK  FEED 


BUILDS 
IG 
URLY 
IRDS  I 

from  the  shell  with  AN  ABSOLUTE  MINIMUM  OF  LOSS. 


THAT'S 
the  stuff 
to  give  them  ! 


Free  Sample  on  application  or  a 
lib.  Free  Packet  in  return  for  3 
penny  stamps  for  postage.  Also 
an  interesting  Poultry  Booklet. 

 Write  To-day.-  


CHAMBERLAIN,  POLE   &   CO.,  LIMITED, 

HAPiD  GROWTH  CHICK  FEED.  Broadmead, 


R£G°  iRADE Hark 


J- 

The  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and 
Dog  Food  . 
Specialists. 


STONECROFT, 
.  IPSWICH. 

MAJOR  H.  BARNES 

Breeder    and    Exhibitor   of  BLUE 

ORPINGTONS 

Also  of  White,  Black,  Buff,  Cuckoo,  and  of 

WYANDOTTES 

White,  Silver,  and  Partridge,  also  of 

BLUE  LANGSHANS 

Many  hundreds  of  prizes  won. 
The  BEST  BLOOD  at  moderate  prices. 

STOCK  BIRDS  FROM  10  -  EACH. 
EGGS    FROM    5  -    PER  DOZEN. 


Poultry  on  Small  Areas  of  Ground. 

Or,  THE  PHILO  SYSTEM  ADAPTED  TO  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

MAJOR  GERALD   MANSFIELD,  M.B., 

Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 


Price  1/-  Net. 


Published  by.- 

R,  T»  LANG,  Ltd.,  Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.G. 
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CYPHERS 

STANDARD  INCUBATORS. 

The  Cyphers  Incubator  was  first  placed  on  the 
American  market  in  1896,  and  at  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  practical  poultrymen  because  of  the  ease 
and  simplicity  with  which  it  could  be  operated  and 
the  remarkable  good  work  it  did  in  hatching  chicks 
and  ducklings.  It  immediately  took  first  place  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  a  practical  hatcher,  and 
in  the  succeeding  years  has  steadily  grown  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  public  vintil  it  has  distanced  all 
competitors. 


'  Until  Cyphers  Incubators  were  placed  on  the  English 
Market,  hot-water  Incubators,  as  manufactured  by 
various  English  makers,  afforded,  generally  speaking, 
the  onlj-  available  means  of  hatching  eggs  artifically 
in  this  country. 

The  Cyphers  Incubators  are  the  original  hot-air, 
non^moisture,  self-regulating,  self=ventllating  Machines. 


CYPHERS  BROODERS 


Cyphers  Brooders  make  rearing  chicks  pleasant  and 
profitable.  They  are  fit  companions  for  the  Cyphers 
Incubators,  and,  like  them,  are  correct  in  principle, 
durably  made,  and  certain  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  proper  test  of  Incubators  and  Brooders  is  the 
work  they  do  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  using 
them. 

For  full  particulars  concerning  Cyphers  Incubators, 
Brooders,  and  other  Manufactures,  send  for  complete 
Catalogue,  No.  7,  post  free. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

119-125,  Finsbupy  Pavement,  London,  E.C. 


Rr|l/\/\lJiri    O     f^i\         Incubator  and  Poultry 
(    X\/i/JrXj   Ow    \J\Jt    Appliance  Manufacturers. 
21,    Stepney    Square,    Stepney,     London,  E. 

Cables  and  Telegrams — "  Toopes,  London."     Telephone — 3497 
East.    A.B.C.  Code  used,  5th  Edition. 

THE  ASBESTIC  HEN  INCUBATOR. 

Patd.  Great  Britain,  Colonies  and 
U.S. A  The  only  Incubator  con- 
structed of  Asbestcs  Board  in  the 
World.  Absolutely  automatic  in 
action.  Cannot  crack  or  warp. 
Fireproof,  verm  in -proof,  and  rot- 
proof,  Patented  moist  air  venti- 
lating system  (no  water  trays.) 
Heated  by  hot  air  and  hot  water. 
Hatches  stronerer,  more  vigorous, 
and  heavier  chicks  than  any  other 
Incubator. 
Send  fo7-  Free  I'aialogiie. 

POULTRY  HOUSES,  BROODERS,  Brooder  Heaters  (by  gas,  oil, 
BROODERS  HOUSES  COMPLETE  or  coal).  Coops,  Wire  Netting 
Bone  and  Grain  Crushing  Machines,  and  Poultrymen's  Sundries. 


Winners  outright  of  the  Sussex  Breed  Cup. 

SPECKLED,  LIGHT  and  RED 
Cockerels  and  Pullets  for  Sale. 

EGGS  NOW  READY-42/-,  21/-,  12/.,  7/6  per  dozen 

Also  Blaclc,  AVhite,  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 

Heathfield,  SUSSEX. 

'Phone—  Heathfield  Tower  14. 


JOHN  BAILY  &  SON, 


THE    COMING  BREED! 

The  White  German  Imperials  are  first  class  layers  and 
most  excellent  for  edible  purposes.  Eggs 
and  chickens  of  all  ages  ;  also  thousands  of 
Pekin  Ducklings  at  moderate  prices. 

SUDDEUTSCHE  GEFLUGELFARM, 
HUGO  WUSTHOFF  &  Co.  m.,  0.  H. 
Frankfurt  Main,  Germany. 


STEEL'S  NEW  POULTRY  RINGS. 

"  The  only  Rings  that  cannot  hurt  the  leg  or 
get  lost."  8  brilliant  colours— red,  blue,  mauve 
yellow,  &c.— and  lO  sizes.  To  fl.\  "  hook  on 
one  end  and  wind  the  rest  round."  25,  1/-  ;  50, 
1/9  ;  100,  3/-  Post  Free.  The  strongest  celluloid 
Ring  yet  made.  Send  for  FREE  sample,  and 
we  shall  then  get  your  orders.  Grand  64-page 
Catalogue  FREE. 
350,000  sold  last  year. 

A.  STEEL,  Manufacturer,  Lcsmahagow,  N.B. 
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B.P.  F0WL  H0USES 


SOUNDLY  BUILT 

FROJI 

SELECTED  TIMBER 


No.  6,  PORTABLE 

FOWL  HOUSE. 

Size  6ft.  by  4ft.  by  4ft. 
high  in  front. 

Roof  of  matchboard  ing  covered 
with  tarred  felt ;  walls  of  match- 
boarding,  stained  outside  with 
brown  "  Stop-rot,"  lime-whitened 
inside  Fitted  with  nests  and 
perches  lock-up  door,  and  slide 

Rr.iilrT.r-.  c        "f^"  '  .  ,  in  front.    Handles  for  carrying 

|)otjltoQ  &  Pd.orjd  ^Jorwich  No  floor 

Cash  Price,  33/-    Carriagre  ^Pa.id  on  two  or  more  Houses. 

Many  other  Deslgas  shown  in  Catalogue 
No.   181a,   sent   post ,  free  on  application. 

BOULTON    &    PAUL,   Limited,  NORWICH. 


Preliminary. 

BOLTON  MODEL  POULTRY  FARM 

 WESTHOtJGHTON.  

On  Saturday,  June  14th,  1913,  at  11  a.m. 

EDMUND    C.    STRETCH    is  favoured  with  instructions  from  Messrs.  G.  M.  & 
W.  W.  Dobson,  who  are  retiring  from  the  Fancy,  to  sell  by  auction  the  Stock  of 
about  2,000  Head  of  Poultry  and  the  splendid  plant. 

Catalogues  from  the  Auctioneer,  15,  Moor  Street,  ORMSKIRK. 


You  can  tell  any  Bird's  Number 

at  a  glance,  by  marking  witli 

Hill's  colored  expanding-  bands 

Don't  injure  legs  or  fall 
off.    10  distinct  colors. 
Code  for  numbering;  up 
to  999- 
size  for      per  loo 

1  Chicks  1/8 

2  Small  Hens  3/4 

3  Standard  3/10 

4  Large  4/6 


SAMPLES  FREE 


HILL'S  RUBBER  Co.,  Ltd.,  (P.  I 
Market  Place  READING. 


Dept). 


HEALTHIER  HENS 
MORE  EGGS  ^AsSr 

LESS    COST  Meat  Meal 

I It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  Free  Sample  I 
and  Particulars  to—  I 
•  LASCO,'  Carruthers  Street,  L'POOL.  I 


1^ 


NO  DEAD 
CHICKS 


ARIVIITAGE'S 

Dry  Chick  Food 

Best  and  Cheapest  in  the  long:  run, 

IS   IT   A  SAVING? 

to  buy  Cheap  Food  and  lose 
half  your  hatch,  when,  by 
paying"  a  few  pence  more,  you 

REAR  EVERY 
VALUABLE  CHICK! 

141bs.,  2/6,  carria.ffe  paid,  31-  ;   281bs.,  5/-,  carriage  paid, 
5,9.     Sample  post  free  from  the  makers.     Sold  by  all 
Corn  Dealers  and  Stores. 


COME  ALONG  !  I 

if'sARMITAdE'S 


Manufactured  by  -_=^  z-j^ 

ARMITACE  BROS.LtP.  NOTTINGHAM. 
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We  want  you  to  support  us  in  our 
Campaign  against  inferior  and  useless 

Chicken  Foods. 

WE  are  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  the  public  are  constantly  being  offered  other  Chicken 
Foods  claimed  to  be  "just  as  good"  as  SPRATT'S,  and  cheaper.  They  may  be 
cheaper  in  PRICE,  but  that  little  difference  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  quality. 
Other  unscrupulous  traders  offer  worthless  imitations  of  Spratt's  Chicken  Meal  and 
"  Chikko  "  as  the  genuine  productions.  Do  not  be  misled.  There  is  only  one  Spratt's 
Chicken  Meal,  and  it  is  sold  in  Sealed  Bags  and  Packets  plainly  printed  "  SPRATTS."  The 
word  "  CHIKKO"  is  a  Registered  Trade  Mark  and  applies  only  to  the  scientific  Dry  Chick 
Food  produced  by  SPRATT'S,  which  is  also  packed  in  Sealed  Bags. 

Safeguard  your  own  interests,  by  accepting  only  "  SPRATTS,"  and  remember  THE 
BEST  IS  CHEAPEST. 


Our  name  is  a. 
g:uarantee  of 
purity  and  per-> 
fection. 

Our  reputation 
is  a  key  to  the 
quality. 


CHICKEN  MEAL  and  "  CHIKKO 


FREE! 

Cil.  Book  on 
Poultry  Culture 
and  fi.ll  range 
of  samples  of 
our  various 
Chicken  and 
Poultry  Foods. 


SPRATT'S  PATENT  LTD.,  24-25,  Fenchurch  St.,  London,  E.G. 


^♦L.^*^'^'^  BRQQK  mRM  WEST  OBANGrE  MLA  \ 


COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTES 


Our  birds  have  been  leading  winners 
for  years  at  America's  greatest  Shows, 
including  Jamestown  Exposition  ;  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  ;  Chicago, 
111.,  Hagerstown,  Md. ;  Syracuse,  N.Y. ; 
&c.,  &c. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  export 
specimens  of  Stirling  quality,  either  for 
exhibition  or  breeding. 

Complete  winnings  and  description  of 
our  birds  and  plant  in  catalogue,  sent  on 
request. 

We  advise  booking  orders  for  Show 
Birds  immediately. 


Box  E,  SUNNYBROOK  FARM, 

WEST   ORANGE,    NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.A, 
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How  are  yoii?    Have  you  had  yoti7-  Alolasstne  ChtcTien  Food? 

Keep  them  free  from 
intestinal  trouble  — 
from  which  so  many- 
chicks  die 

There  are  no  sick  chicks  on  the  Molassine  Poultry 
Farms  at  Twyford  because  our  years  of  research  and 
experimental  work  has  enabled  us  to  produce  a  perfect 
food  for  chickens, 

a  food  which  is  not  only  a  body  builder  but  which  also  contains 
antiseptic  and  digestive  properties,  wliich  absolutely  prevents  and 
eradicates  from  the  system  anything  detrimental  to  the  chicks  health. 

The  chicks,  so  long  as  they  are  fed  on 

Molassine 

Chicken  Food 

will  go  from  strength  to  strength  and  command  high  prices. 
The  following  feeding  directions  should  be  carefully  noted : 

'No  food  should  he  given  until  they  are  36  hours  old, 
nature  having  provided  for  them  during  this  period. 
Give  four  feeds  daily  of  Molassine  Chicken  Food, 
mixed  with  either  boiling  water  or  milk,  allotving  it 
to  stand  15  miyitites  and  feed  in  a  crumbly  state  {mix 
freshly  each  feed  if  possible)  and  for  last  feed  at 
night  give  Molassine  Dry  Chick  Feed. 


Write  to  us  TO-DAY  for 


A  Free  Sample 


BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT 


and  full  particulars. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

2d.  per  lb. 
Carriage  paid  on  1  cwt,  and  upwards. 


TO  H.M.   KING  GEORGE  V. 

T)ie  Molassine  Co.,  Ltd.,  (B.M.  Dept.,)  Greenwich,  London. 


St 


who  has  one  of 
the  best  studs  of 


Red  Selfs  and 
Red  &  Yellow  Whitesides 

in  the  country,  can  spare   a  few 
grand  birds  in  these  varieties.  Type 
and  colour  of  the  best. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Full  Particulars  on  application  to— 

53,  Pershore  Road,  Selly  Park, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


^Muffed  Tumblers^ 

All  Varieties. 


II  ini  |i'l|i""'i|ril  'i|f 


Birds  from  my  loft  have  won 

250  Prizes  during  1912 

including  Altrincham,  Dairy,  Man- 
chester. L.P.T.  Club,  and  Birming- 
ham Columbarian,  etc. 


Being  overstocked,  and  wishing  to  extend 
the  fancy,  I  have  the  whole  of  my  winning 
Blues  and  Silvers  for  sale,  in  one  lot  pre- 
ferred. Also  winners  and  stock  birds  in 
saddles  and  badges  at  reasonable  prices. 


ALFRED   E.  STOKES, 

63,  Gough  Road,  Edgbaston, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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WHITAKER  &  TOOTILL 

specialists  breeders  of 

Champion  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Champion  BLACK  MINORCAS 
Champion   WHITE  ORPINGTONS 

The  Most  Successful  Stud  in  the  World  in  the  above  Breeds,  having 
bred  and  exhibited  more 

CHALLENGE    CUP   AND    CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS 

Than  any  other  Yard  at  all  the  best  Shows. 
Note  latest  successes  at  the  recent 

DAIRY  SHOW. 
TWO  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
TWO   SPBCIALS.       FIVE  FIRSTS. 
ONE    SECOND.  TWO  THIRDS. 

TWO    FOURTHS.        ONE  FIFTH. 


RECORD  SUCCESSES. 

Awarded  50- Guinea  Trophy  and  British  Minorca  Club  Champion- 
ship Prize  at  Club  Shows,  1905,  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909;  both  Leghorn 
Clubs'  White  Leghorn  Challenge  Cups  outright  (3  years  in  succes- 
sion); Leghorn  Championships  Dairy,  Leghorn  Club  Show,  L.P.R. 
and  A.  Club  Show,  White  Leghorn  Club  Show,  and  Crystal  Palace, 
1910  :  Poultry  Club  Championship  Medal,  White  Orpington  Club 
Show,  1906,  1907,  1908,  and  1010;  30-Guinea  Trophy  best  male  bird  in 
Show,  Crystal  Palace,  1910 ;  White  Leghorn  Championships  Dairy 
and  Crystal  Palace,  1911 ;  Both  Championships  for  Leghorns  and 
Minorcas,  Dairy,  1912. 


Stock  of  highest  quality  for  disposal  at  from  20/-  each. 


Exportations  a  speciality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

Write  for  quotations  to-WHlTAKER  &  F.  TOOTILL, 

Quarry  Farm,  POOL,  Yorkshire. 

Telegrams— Tootill,  Pool,  Leeds.       Telephone-  88,  Arthington. 


Miss  R.  B.  Babcock 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
breeders  and  exhibitors  in  England  of 

Old  English  Game,  Andalusians,  Barred  Rocks,  Black 
and  White  Leghorns,  White  Orpingtons,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Dark  Dorkings,  Indian  Game,  etc.,  etc.,  also 
Old  English  and  Indian  and  Variety  Bantams,  etc. 

WINNER   OF  OVER 


Challenge  Cups,  etc.,  is  in  a  position  satis- 
factorily to  execute  any  orders,  large  or  small. 
Show  or  Stock  Birds,  Eggs  for  sitting,  Day-old 
Chicks,  Breeding  Pens. 

Exports  a  Speciality. 

Exhibition  Specimens  from  30/'. 
Stock  Birds  from  10/6. 
Utility  (finest  laying  strains)  from  7/6  cacli. 

Gpangre  Hill  Prize  Poultry  Yards,  |  Chigwell 
Hainault  Utility  Poultry  Farm,  f  Row,  Essex 

Manager— G.  SPRINGETT. 

N.B. — Miss  Babcock's  Stock,  which  have  won  so  many 
Prizes,  Challenge  Cups,  etc.,  can  only  be  had 
now  at  above  address. 
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10,000   EGGS   TURNED    IN   LESS   THHN   5  MINUTES 


IN  A 


GLOUCESTER 
INCUBATOR 

by  means  of  our  New  Patent  Self-turning  Egg-tray. 


The  illustration  depicts  OUR  PATENT  LAMP,  wliicli  holds 
sufficient  oil  for  the  whole  hatch,  and  is  a  vast  improvement  on 
the  self-fillers  hitherto  sold  with  incubators.  It  is  permanently 
fixed  in  position,  and  the  burner  is  attended  to  by  withdrawing  a 
slide  to  which  it  is  fitted,  to  a  convenient  position  in  front  of  the 
incubator.  Being  made  to  contain  a  large  body  of  oil,  it  is  free 
from  all  risk  of  fire  as  it  is  always  cool,  and  as  no  vapour  can  be 
given  off,  there  is  no  smell  and  no  loss  by  evaporation,  as  is  (he 
case  with  small  reservoirs  which  soon  get  heated.  This  lamp  is 
supplied  with  any  Gloucester  Incubator  without  extra  charge. 


PRICES   OF  INCUBATORS. 


40  Ggg  size 
66 
100 


£2  10 
3  O 
3  15 


150  egrgr  size.  .£4  5 
240  ..    6  O 

390  ..7  5 


Prompt  despatch  Guaranteed.     Carriag^e  Paid. 


Our  PATENT  SELF-TURNING  EGG  TRAY  turns  all  the  eggs  in  a 
second  by  one  movement  of  the  liand  without  the  slightest  jar  or 
vibration.  The  eggs  can  be  turned  without  opening  the  door,  so 
that  the  temperature  can  be  kept  absolutely  constant.  It  is  an 
enormous  time  and  labour  saver.  Thousands  flocked  to  see  it  at 
the  Dairy,  Manchester,  and  Crystal  Palace  Shows,  and  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  it  was  the  best  invention  ever  brought  out 
for  the  improvement  of  incubators. 

Our  PATENT  REFLECTOR  will  enable  the  Thermometer  to  be  read 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

Our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  DOOR  CLOSING  APPARATUS  auto- 
matically closes  the  door,  after  cooling,  at  any  specified  time  in 

your  absence  without  any  attention  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 
These  improvements  make  the  "  Gloucester  "  an  absolutely  auto- 
matic Incubator,  and  place  it  a  long  way  ahead  of  all  others. 


Catalogue,  ivith  particulars,  post fiee  on  application. 


GLOUCESTER  INCUBATOR  Co.,  Dept.  P,  GLOUCESTER. 


FOR   RELIABLE   EGGS   FOR   HATCHING  GO  TO 

W.  HOLMES  HUNT, 


(Originator  of  the  Red  Orpington  Fowls),- 


Brook  House  Poultry  Farm,  Hellingly,  Sussex,  England, 

who  can  supply  with  Stock  of  first-class  quality  and  reliable  Strains  in 


Orpingtons,  White,  Buff,  Black, 
Blue,  and  Spangled. 

Leghorns,  White  and  Black. 

Wyandottes,  White. 

Sussex,  Light  and  Speckled. 
From  5/-  to  21/-  per  sitting. 


Aylesbury  Ducks, 
Buff  Orpington  Ducks, 
Blue  Orpington  Ducks, 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  One  sitting  of  eggs 
given  FREE  to  every  purchaser  of  5 
sittings  at  5/'  (fowls)  sitting. 

15  sggs  sent  to  a  sitting  and  NO  unfer' 
tiles  replaced,  or  12  egg,  all  proving 
unfertile  replaced  once. 


See  €?itirely  New  illustrated  catalogue  with  coloured  plate — it  is  setit  POST  FREE. 
5en4.ffit  'JJOhicken ^  Ch^^^  Poultry=Keeping."    Price,  1/6. for  Year,  post.  free. 


Vol.  v.— No.  9. 


June  2.  1913. 


Monthly,  PriceJSixpence. 


DIARY   OF   THE  MONTH. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICES. 


Telegrams  :    "  Vivacidad,   Fleet,  London." 
Telephone  :  City,  2083 


The  Editor  ivill  be  glad  to  consider  any  MSS., 
photographs,  or  sketches  submitted  to  him,  but  they 
should  be  accompanied  by  stamped  addressed  envelopes 
for  return  if  unsuitable.  In  case  of  loss  or  injury  he 
cannot  hold  himself  responsible  for  MSS.,  photographs 
or  sketches,  and  publication  in  the  Illustrated 
Poultry  Record  can  alone  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
acceptance.  The  name  and  address  of  the  owner 
should  be  placed  on  the  back  of  all  pictures  and  MSS. 
All  rights  of  reproduction  and  translation  are 
reserved. 

The  Editor  zvould  like  to  hear  from  readers  on  any 
Poultry  Topics,  and  all  Queries  addressed  to  the  paper 
will  be  ansivered  by  experts  in  the  several  departments. 
The  desire  ts  to  help  those  ivho  are  in  difficulty  regard- 
ing the  management  of  their  poultry,  and  accordingly 
no  charge  for  answering  such  queries  is  made. 

The  Annual  subscription  to  the  Illustrated 
Poultry  Record  at  home  and  abroad  is  8s.,  including 
postage,  except  to  Canada,  in  which  case  it  is  7s. 
Cheques  and  P.O.O.'s  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Illustrated  Poultry  Record. 


The  ILLUSTRATED  POULTRY  RECORD  is  published  on 
the  first  of  every  month.  Should  readers  experience 
any  difficulty  in  securing^  their  copies  promptly  they 
are  requested  to  communicate  immediately  with  the 
Editor. 

The  latest  date  for  receiving;  advertisements  is  the 
20th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue. 

The  utmost  care  is  exercised  to  exclude  all  adver> 
tisements  of  a  doubtful  character.  If  any  reader 
has  substantial  g^rounds  for  complaint  against  an 
advertiser  he  is  requested  to  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Editor, 


North  Wales  Aroused. 

The  date  at  which  we  had  to  go  to  press 
precluded  our  giving  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Record 
particulars  as  to  the  various  centres  visited,  beyond 
the  first  two  days.  That  is,  however,  not  altogether 
a  disadvantage,  for  we  are  enabled  in  the  present 
number  to  publish  a  more  complete  view  of  the 
North  Wales  Egg  and  Poultry  Demonstration  Train, 
which  concluded  its  tour  on  May  6th,  together 
with  particulars  which  should  be  placed  on  per- 
manent record.  In  connexion  with  the  poultry 
industry  no  more  remarkable  movement  has  ever 
taken  place  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The 
fact  that  in  twelve  days  more  than  nineteen  thousand 
people  attended  the  demonstrations,  that  nearly 
five  thousand  attended  the  meetings  held  at  the 
twenty-seven  centres,  that  county  and  local  author- 
ities vied  in  making  a  success  of  the  expedition, 
that  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  of  life  gave 
voluntarily  for  weeks  their  time  and  labour  to 
bring  the  "  egg  express  "  as  it  was  called  by  one 
of  our  contemporaries  before  farmers  and  others, 
that  two  great  railway  companies  rendered  notable 
service  in  facilitating  its  progress,  and  that  the 
newspaper  press  of  the  entire  country  devoted, 
at  a  time  when  other  questions  are  absorbing,  a 
large  amount  of  space  in  reporting  its  operations, 
is  a  tribute  to  the  two  societies  to  whom  it  is  due 
— the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  and  the 
National  Poultry  Organisation  Society.  They 
may  be  warmly  congratulated  upon  their  enterprise 
and  initiative,  as  may  the  staff  upon  whom  fell  the 
work  prior  to  and  during  the  time  when  the  train 
was  in  motion.  Few  can  realise  how  great  the 
labour  was  ;  certainly  those  alone  who  were 
privileged  to  see  the  actual  operations.  From  the 
start  at  Euston  on  April  23rd,  to  the  end  of  the 
tour,  it  was  an  unqualified  success. 

A  Proved  Need  for  Instruction, 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  which  impressed 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  were  privileged 
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to  share  in  this  expedition  was  that  almost  through- 
o|it  the  area  traversed  the  poultry  population  is  a 
very  small  one,  even  where  the  conditions  are  most 
favourable.  At  one  centre  a  couple  of  the  accom- 
panying pressmen  in  the  course  of  a  seven  mile 
walk  declared  that  they  did  not  see  seven  hens. 
Doubtless  there  were  more  about,  but  in  such 
small  flocks  that  they  could  hide  themselves  around 
thje  homestead,  so  as  not  to  be  in  evidence.  Over 
the  nearly  five  hundred  miles  which  the  egg  train 
traversed  in  North  Wales,  not  more  than  a  score 
pbrtable. houses  were  seen  from  the  railway  carriage, 
a'nd  these  were  chiefly  in  the  districts  near  to  the 
English  border.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
area   is   largely   virgin    ground   waiting   to  be 


{Copyright . 

A  snap-shot  of  the  North  Wales  Egg  Train. 

The  Director  addressing  some  Welsh  poultry  enthusiasts. 

occupied.  Such  may  show  great  backwardness  on 
the  part  of  ail  concerned,  as  did  the  elementary 
questions  asked  by  visitants  to  the  cars.  In  some 
places  the  models  of  poultry  houses,  incubators 
and  brooders,  not  to  say  trap  nests  and  crammers 
were  absolute  novelties  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  people.  At  the  same  time  what  is  here  stated 
shows  how  great  are  the  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment. In  respect  to  breeds  and  breeding,  to 
modern  methods  of  poultry-keeping,  Wales  has 
only  been  influenced  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
County  Education  Authorities  and  other  public 
bodies  have  done  practically  nothing  to  promote 
this  branch  of  agriculture.  Unless  these  are  roused 
to  systematic  and  sustained  action  the  egg  train 
will  not  accomplish  all  that  might  be.  Education 
is  imperatively  required  alike  for  County  Councils 
and  the  governing  bodies  of  colleges  as  well  as 
possible  producers. 

— and  Organisation. 

That  there  is  great  need  for  effective  organisation 
of  the  egg  and  poultry  trade  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  six  counties  which  comprise  North 
Wales  is  equally  apparent.  Before,  however,  this 
can  be  carried  to  its  completion,  production  on 
modern  lines  must  be  vastly  extended  over  the 
entire  area.    It  is  surprising  that  more  has  not 


been  done  hitherto.  The  large  summer  population 
which  visits  the  holiday  resorts  on  the  beautiful 
coast  line  and  those  among  the  mountains  of  this 
charming  district,  provide  an  abundant  outlet  for 
produce  at  and  after  Whitsuntide,  which  is  a 
valuable  asset  if  that  were  realised.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  system  of  marketing  which  has 
prevailed  over  the  area  has  been  such  as  to  hinder 
rather  than  help  the  poultry  industry.  In  a  few 
places  prices  are  fairly  good,  but  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  they  are  capable  of  great 
improvement,  where  and  when  the  methods  adopted 
conduce  to  better  quality.  Here  we  have  an 
explanation  why  the  testing  room  was  a  great 
source  of  attraction,  and  a  powerful  medium  for 
instruction  as  to  the  many  and  varied  classes  of 
eggs  from  new-laids  downwards.  On  the  other 
side,  Welsh  table  poultry  offer  similar  opportunities 
to  eggs,  for  they  are  generally  speaking  poor  in 
quality.  Yet  there  are  several  districts  where  the 
conditions  are  specially  favourable  to  this  branch. 
A  start  has  already  been  made,  notably  in  Anglesey, 
and  what  is  wanted  is  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
farmers  and  others  for  uniformity  of  production 
within  given  areas,  and  combination  in  respect  to 
marketing.  Should  that  follow,  the  North  Wales 
Egg  and  Poultry  Demonstration  Train,  will  mark 
an  era  in  the  history  of  this  industry. 

Parrot  Methods  in  Poultry. 

Whilst  it  is  desirable  and  wise  to  learn  what  has 
been  done  elsewhere  in  promotion  of  our  pursuit, 
and,  whenever  desirable  adapt  such  methods  to  our 
special  conditions,  for  that  is  the  way  of  progression, 
a  merely  blind  copying  of  others  is  to  be  deprecated. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  too  great  a  tendency  in  this 
direction,  more  especially  on  the  part  of  public 
authorities  and  societies,  those  responsible  knowing 
little  practically  of  poultry  breeding  and  manage- 
ment. Where  such  is  the  case  they  seem  to  imagine 
that  the  way  of  success  is  merely  to  reduplicate 
methods  which  have  proved  successful  in  Denmark 
or  Ireland,  failing  to  understand  that  what  may  be 
necessary  in  those  countries  is  often  totally  unsuited 
to  our  own  conditions.  Poultry  keepers  themselves 
are  not  free  from  blame  in  this  direction.  A  large 
amount  of  effort  has  been  wasted  and  money 
lost  by  adopting  intensive  systems  as  yet  in  the 
experimental  state,  or  of  accepting  paper  idealisa- 
tions without  waiting  for  definite  results.  AVith 
the  present  movement  for  development  of  the 
poultry  industry  this  tendency  is  specially  evident 
in  some  directions,  only  one  of  which  may  be  cited, 
namely,  the  starting  of  breeding  stations  supported 
by  public  money.  To  these  we  have  referred 
before,  but  the  question  has  come  up  again. 
Necessary  as  these  have  been  in  Ireland  and  the 
congested  districts  of  Scotland,  where  they  were 
merely  a  payment  of  a  pressing  indebtedness,  we 
are  firmly  of  opinion  that  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Southern  Scotland,  they  are  not  needed,  and  would 
be  a  grave  injustice  to  the  multitude  of  poultr)^ 
breeders,  who  have  done  more  in  promotion  of  the 
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industry  than  all  public  authorities  combined,  and 
who  have  a  right  to  protection  against  unfair 
competition  of  this  nature.  If  county  and  other 
public  bodies  would  spend  money  in  education  and 
organisation  they  would  render  a  greater  service. 

The  Sportive  Side  of  Laying  Competitions. 

The  time  has  surely  come  when  the  question  of 
laying  competitions  demands  careful  re-consider- 
ation. So  long  as  these  were  promoted  by  club  or 
private  enterprise  no  one  had  any  right  to  criticise, 
much  less  object.  When,  however,  public  money 
is  provided  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  is  changed. 
Everyone  will  admit  that  in  the  first  instance  such 
competitions  rendered  good  service,  in  that  they 
showed  what  hens  were  capable  of  in  the  shape  of 
egg-production.  That  they  have  done  anything  in 
the  way  of  definite  improvement  of  breeds  there  is 
nothing  to  show.  However,  the  poultry  industry 
has  entirely  changed  in  the  last  dozen  years. 
Laying  competitions  as  conducted  in  this  and 
other  countries  are  not  in  any  sense  practical.  A 
further  aspect  of  the  case  is  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hurst,  in  the  Field,  who  says  : 

There  is  a  gro^'^ing  tendency  to  regard  the  simple 
laying  competition  (or  common  strife  for  a  prize)  as 
a  mild  form  of  sport,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  at 
Burnley — where  they  are  very  skilful  in  the  conduct 
of  such  contests — there  was  some  suggestion  of  a 
federation  with  other  towns  with  a  view  to  the 
multiplication  of  laying  competitions  in  working 
class  centres. 

To  set  up  merely  a  new  form  of  competition  will 
do  harm  to  the  industry  at  large.  A  further  point 
is  raised  by  the  same  writer  : 

The  mere  annual  repetition  of  this  common  strife 
for  a  prize  ...  is  likely  to  degenerate  into  an 
ingenious  scheme  of  advertisement  for  a  few  astute 
and  clever  breeders. 

A\  hat  is  here  stated  cannot  be  questioned.  It  is 
time  that  as  England  led  the  van  in  laying  com- 
petitions it  should  do  so  again  in  other  ways.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  would  do  well  to  convene  a 
representative  committee  to  consider  the  entire 
subject. 

Poultry  Hotels, 

We  wonder  whether  it  can  be  true  that  one  of 
our  leading  makers  of  poultry  houses  is  preparing 
designs  for  a  ten  storey  poultry  house,  to  be  fitted 
with  elevators  for  birds  and  attendants,  the  former 
of  which  will  be  brought  down  in  special  roosting 
cages,  and  transhipped  to  various  parts  of  the  farm 
on  motor  wagons,  by  which  they  will  return  at 
night.  To  complete  the  affair  it  might  be  well  to 
add  a  dining  (feeding)  room  and  a  bar,  and  to  fit 
every  sleeping  place  with  a  receiver  for  a 
megaphone,  so  that  the  workers  can  be  aroused  if 
required  by  the  inmates.  When  once  the  bacillus 
intensificus  enters  the  brain  there  is  no  limit  to 
imagination,  and  we  may  prepare  ourselves  for  an 
even  more  serious  outbreak  in  the  near  future.  We 
hope  the  epidemic  will  not  be  unduly  severe  or 
prolonged,  and  that  those  who  have  money  to  spare 


may  be  chiefly  affected.  Unfortunately,  such 
diseases  do  not  restrict  themselves  in  this  way. 

The  Effect  of  Lead  upon  Fowls. 

During  our  recent  visit  to  North  Wales  we  had 
an  interesting  conversation  with  a  farmer  living  in 
one  of  the  districts  where  there  are  lead  workings, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  himself  and  others  have  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  birds.  On  examination  it  was  discovered 
that  these  had  suffered  from  lead  poisoning.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  mineral  referred  to  is  an 
irritant  poison,  even  when  found  in  minute  particles 
in  the  air,  as  in  the  case  of  workers  in  lead  factories. 
This  is  the  first  instance  we  have  come  across  in 
which  fowls  were  affected.  So  far  as  we  were  able 
to  learn  it  was  only  birds  which  ran  where  there 
was  lead  contaminated  water,  either  in  the  shape 
of  washings  from  the  mines,  or  water  coming  from 
these.  Such  raises  an  important  question  deserving 
careful  inquiry.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  any 
top  soil  is  so  impregnated  with  lead  as  to  affect 
fowls  running  thereon,  and  so  far  as  the  evidence 
obtained  was  available,  other  fowls  in  the  same 
district  had  not  been  affected.  What  seems  to  be 
evident  is  that  poultry  must  not  be  allowed  access 
to  lead  impregnated  water.  On  the  other  hand  the 
difference  between  animals  and  birds  has  to  be 
realised.  The  former  graze,  whereas  the  latter 
peck  over  the  actual  soil  itself.  We  should  be  glad 
to  publish  further  evidence  in  respect  to  what  is  a 
most  important  question. 

More  About  Imports. 

In  our  last  issue  attention  was  called  to  the  large 
increases  in  imports  of  eggs  and  poultry  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  current  year  as  compared  with 
191 1  and  1912.  The  returns  for  April  reveal  a 
continuance  in  so  far  as  eggs  are  concerned.  The 
quantities  received  during  the  month  were  nearly 
double  the  corresponding  period  of  1912,  and  were 
practically  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  in  191 1,  the 
total  figures  being,  in  great  hundreds,  191 1,  1,209, 
237;  1912,991,966;  1913,1,827,153.  Whilst  all 
countries  recorded  except  Italy  show  an  increase, 
the  bulk  of  the  advance  was  due  to  Russia, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  450  per  cent,  over  1912 
(1912,  135,668  great  hundreds;  1913,  755,314  great 
hundreds).  Denmark  had  sent  us  50  per  cent, 
more.  The  total  values  for  the  four  months  work 
out  as  follows  :  191 1,  ;^2,o82,7oi  ;  1912,  ;£'2,039,o67  ; 

^^2, 557,035.  A  jump  up  of  more  than  half  a 
million  pounds  sterling  is  phenomenal,  showing 
that  the  efforts  for  advancing  production  on  this 
side  is  stimulating  similiar  efforts  elsewhere.  The 
remarkable  thing  is  the  small  effect  on  prices. 
Whilst  the  total  values  for  the  four  months  have 
fallen  from  8s.  iid.  per  120,  in  1912,  to  8s.  6^d.  in 
1913,  due  to  the  Russian  increase,  Danish  advanced 
from  los.  gd.  to  los.  lod.,  and  Dutch  from  gs.  gd. 
to  I  OS.  So  far  as  table  poultry  is  concerned,  the 
four  months  totals  show  an  increase  of  29,557  cwts. 
(1912,  133,862  ;  1913,  163,419  cwts.),  due  entirely 
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to  the  vast  increase  from  the  United  States.  On 
the  other  hand  the  April  figures  dropped  con- 
siderably (1912,  18,350;  1913,  11,300  cwts.)  The 
values  advance  to  the  end  of  April  is  37,654,  or 
nearly  35  per  cent.  It  is,  indeed,  a  phenomenal 
year.  A  further  surprising  fact  is  that  the  re- 
export of  dead  poultry  has  this  year  dropped 
nearly  half. 

A  New  Record  in  Laying  Contests. 

Reports  of  the  results  of  the  eleventh  laying 
contest  at  Hawkesbury  College,  New  South  Wales, 
are  just  to  hand  in  which  not  alone  is  a  new  record 
as  to  number  of  eggs  produced  by  the  winning  pen, 
but  Indian  Runner  ducks  have  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  blue  ribbon.    The  previous  record  for  first  year 
laying  by  six  birds  was  1,589  eggs  laid  by  a  pen  of 
White  Leghorns  at  the  Roseworthy  Agricultural 
College,  South  Australia,  but  in  the  present  case 
Mr.  F.  Morrison's  pen  of  Indian  Runner  ducks 
produced  1,601  eggs  in  the  twelve  months,  which 
averaged  310Z.  per  dozen,  with  a  total  weight  for 
the  half  dozen  birds  of  252lbs.,  or  an  average  of 
43lbs.  or  276*83  eggs,  the  net 
market  value  being  ;^8  iis.  2d. 
The  highest   monthly  record 
was  167,  and  the  lowest  53. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  per- 
formance.  Even  more  striking, 
however,  is  the  production  of 
the     sixty     first-year  Indian 
Runner   ducks   entered.  The 
total  of  eggs  produced  by  them 
was  12,166,  or  an  average  per 
pen  of  i,2i6'6,  or  20276  per 
bird,  the  total  market  value  of 
which  is  stated  to  be  £62  3s.  cd. 
So  far  as  White  Leghorns  are 
concerned    the    Sydney  Daily 
Telegraph  says  that  "  the  general 
laying  of  the  hens  has  been 
rather  below  that  of  the  previ- 
ous year"  which  would  indicate 
that  what  has  been  reported, 
namely,  influence  of  breeding 
from  abnormal  layers,  is  telling 
the    tale    which    might  be 
expected.     The  results  above 
named  bear  out  what  has  been 
contended,  that  small  bodied 
birds  are  essential  for  heavy  egg-production. 

The  End  of  a  System. 

Some  time  ago  we  made  reference  to  a  trial  in 
New  Zealand  in  which  Mr.  F.  S.  A.  Gordon  claimed 
damages  to  the  tune  of  ^2,000  against  the  New 
Zealand  Times  fur  alleged  libel,  in  consequence  of 
criticisms  made  respecting  his  so-called  system  of 
selecting  laying  hens,  by  which  it  was  stated  the 
productiveness  of  each  individual  bird  could  be 
correctly  foretold — of  course  at  a  substantial  fee. 
The  defendants  did  not  mince  their  language,  so 
that  they  were  clearly  liable  for  damage  unless 


they  could  prove  their  case.  On  that  occasion  the 
jury  disagreed.  The  plaintiff  brought  his  case 
forward  again  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Napier 
before  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony.  The  result 
this  time  was  emphatic,  as  a  verdict  was  given  for 
the  defendants  with  costs  on  a  higher  scale. 
Whether  this  will  prevent  people  wasting  their 
money  by  purchasing  so-called  secret  systems 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  we  hope  it  will  be  a 
warning.  There  has  been  far  too  much  of  this 
class  of  exploiter  specially  in  America  and  the 
Colonies.  Happily  we  have  been  fairly  clear  from 
it  here,  and  we  hope  to  so  continue.  That  is  not 
the  way  of  progression.  Knowledge  in  these  days  is 
not  to  be  advanced  on  such  lines. 


U.S.  Food  Research  Laboratory. 

This  department  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  been 
removed  from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  Sedalia.  Missouri, 
where  it  will  be  in  charge  of  Professor  H.  C.  Pierce.  It 
is  announced  that  "one  of  the  first  steps  will  be  to 
organise  the  dealers  in  the  State  to  buy  eggs  on  a  quality 
basis. 


A  LUCKY  FIND. 


{Copyright. 


On  Thursday,  the  5th  inst.,  the  Editor  will  leave 
London  for  an  extended  journey  through  Poland, 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  a  view  to  study- 
ing the  poultry  questions  in  these  countries.  If 
there  are  any  questions  in  which  readers  are  par- 
ticularly interested  and  on  which  they  would  like 
information,  the  Editor  will  be  very  pleased  to 
look  into  any  such  matters  as  far  as  may  be  in 
his  power.  Any  communication  on  this  question 
must  reach  the  Editor  not  later  than  the  morning 
of  the  5th  inst. 
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Echoes  of  The  Welsh  Egg  Train. 


THE  NORTH  WALES  CRUSADE. 

By  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S. 


^'  'YY'AKE  up  Wales,"  were  the  words  of  Lord 
Boston,  who  presided  at  one  of  the 
Anglese}^  Meetings  during  the  recent  visit  of 
the  egg  and  poultr}^  train  to  that  island.  Before 
the  end  of  the  tour  everyone  concerned  felt 
that  whatever  the  ultimate  results  may  be,  we 
had  succeeded  in  thoroughly  rousing  every 
section  of  the  community  in  the  six  counties 
visited.  The  interest  manifested,  in  spite  of 
adverse  conditions  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  the  enthusiasm  manifested  everywhere, 
the  keenness  with  which  the  addresses  were 
followed,  and  the  earnest  seeking  for  information 
from  the  j^plendid  staff  of  organisers,  regular 
and  voluntary,  for  we  had  to  press  everyone 
into  service,  have  left  an  impression  which  can 
never  be  effaced.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to 
take  part  in  man}^  movements,  but  I  have  never 
seen  anything  equal  to  the  scenes  enacted  from 
Mold  to  Llanymynech.  From  start  to  finish  it 
was  a  succession  of  remarkable  gatherings. 
Much  of  this  was  due  to  local  organisation,  to 
the  careful  preparations  of  the  ground  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  by  local  societies,  and  to 
the  invaluable  help  rendered  by  the  newspaper 
press,  both  general  and  sectional,  for  these  had 
made  our  advent  known  in  even  the  more 
remote  sections  of  North  Wales.  There  was, 
however,  something  more  than  mere  curiosit}^, 
or  seeking  after  some  new  sensation.  Only 
those  who  were  really  interested  would  have 
come  miles  under  the  adverse  climatic 
conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  as  was  the  case  at  many  centres. 
No  stronger  evidence  can  be  adduced  that  we 
had  fired  the  imagination  and  inspired  a  demand 
for  practical  knowledge  than  what  has  here 
been  stated. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  enter  into 
detail  as  to  the  tour  itself  Much  has  already 
appeared  in  newspaper  reports.  More  will  be 
embodied  in  the  ofiicial  report,  which 
will  be  published  in  due  course.  It  is 
fitting,  however,  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
services  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  during 
the  fortnight.     Whilst  it  may  be  forgiven  if 


only  one  name  is  mentioned,  that  of  Mr.  Verney 
Carter,  the  demonstrator  in  chief,  whose  know- 
ledge of  eggs  and  the  egg  trade  is  as  profound 
as  it  is  unrivalled,  and  whose  labours  were 
onerous  in  the  extreme,  the  others  who  took 
part  brought  earnestness  of  purpose,  enthusiasm, 
and  devotion  to  bear  in  a  manner  which  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  all.  No  mone}^  could 
command  such  labour  and  service.  That  was 
incidental.  Behind  all  was  the  consciousness 
that  they  were  engaged  in  a  work  of  national 
importance,  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  North  Wales.  Such  was  ever  present  as  an 
incentive,  if  that  were  needed,  to  bring  out  the 
best  in  ever}"  one  so  engaged.  Even  those  who 
came  as  observers  were  inspired  in  a  like  man- 
ner, and  to  them  we  owe  much  for  help  willingly 
rendered.  The  splendid  arrangements  made  b}' 
the  two  railwa}"  companies  concerned,  the 
London  and  North  Western,  and  Cambrian,  the 
co-operation  of  their  officials  from  the  respective 
General  Managers  to  the  humblest  local  mem- 
bers of  the  staff",  can  onlj^  here  be  mentioned 
briefly.  Ever}^  requirement  was  provided  for 
before  it  was  realised.  Upon  this  more  will  be 
said  in  another  place. 

Whilst  it  may  be  true  that  the  novelty  of  this 
expedition  made  for  its  success,  for  on  some  of 
the  branches  a  restaurant  car  had  never 
previously  been  seen,  and  the  working  of  a 
typewriter  in  the  train  awakened  a  large  share 
of  attention,  the  interest  aroused  was  much 
deeper.  We  have  learnt  that  it  is  possible  to 
stir  up  the  dry  bones  and  rouse  the  lethargic. 
We  must,  however,  carry  the  message  of 
progress  even  by  adoption  of  new  methods. 
Nor  is  this  only  required  by  producers  them- 
selves. County  and  Collegiate  Authorities  have 
needed  the  same  influence,  and  if  we  have 
created  a  demand  which  cannot  be  resisted  for 
instruction,  that  will  be  well  worth  the  cost  in 
money  and  physical  eff"ort. 

What  is  to  be  the  result  ?  ma)^  fitl}^  be  asked. 
That  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  moved  the  face  of  the  waters,  we  must 
descend  into  the  pool,  and  deal  in  detail  with 
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what  has  been  to  some  extent  generalised. 
Every  section  of  the  six  counties  requires 
careful  and  adequate  going  over,  in  order  that 
the  harvest  may  be  gathered.  That  means 
steady  and  prolonged  work.  This  is  only  the 
beginning.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  com- 
mencement, and  so  much  to  the  good. 

To  summarise  the  impressions  left  by  this 
tour  is  an  impossibility.  That  would  require  a 
volume.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  the 
watch  words  for  the  immediate  future 
"Education  ;  increased  and  improved  production 
of  eggs  and  poultry ;  and  organisation  for  more 
efficient  marketing,"  are  all  of  equal  necessity 
and  importance.  The  crusade  for  better  poultry 
and  more  poultry,  the  former  prior  to  the  latter, 
has  been  well  begun. 

Egg  Train  Statistics.  . 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  interest  awakened 
in  the  North  Wales  Egg  and  Poultry  Demon- 
stration Train,  it  is  desirable  to  place  on  record 
the  figures  in  detail,  as  to  the  number  of  people 
who  attended  the  demonstrations  at  the  various 
places  visited,  and  also  such  as  were  present  at 
the  meeting.  Special  arrangements  were  made 
for  elder  children  from  elementary  schools,  with 
a  view  to  the  future,  which  were  greatly 
appreciated.  Ol  the  19,068  total  visitors,  about 
3,000  were  these  children,  some  of  whom  had 
come  several  miles  to  be  present.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  numbers  stated  are  absolute, 
as  those  entering  the  cars  were  counted  by 
railway  officials  and  reported  each  day.  Such 
should  be  made  clear,  otherwise  it  might 
be  thought  in  view  of  the  large  attendances 
that  the  figures  given  were  merely  estimates. 


No.  at  No.  at 
Date.              Place.               County.      Demonstiations.  Meetings. 

April  23  Mold              Fliut  "  800  [80 

24  Ruthin  Denbigh  508  150 
,,    „  Corwen          Merioneth  604  130 

,,  Denbigh         Denbigh  625  180 

25  Rhuddlan  Flint  550  190 
,,     ,,  Llanrwst         Denbigh  560  170 

26  Llanfair  P.  G.  Anglesey  635  140 
„  ,,  Bodorgan  ,,  440  250 
,,  Holyhead  ,,  580  100 
„    28  Red  Wharf  Bay     ,,  648  400 

Llanerchymedd  715  130 

„  Amlwch               „  1005  200 

29  Llangefni            ,,  1352  120 

,,  Carnarvon      Carnarvon  950  250 

,,    30  Pen-y-groes         „  817  130 

„    „  Pwllheli              ,,  1827  350 

May  I  Portmadoc  1 150  260 

,,  Harlech         Merioneth  529  r6o 

„    2  Dolgelley             „  791  250 

,,  Machynlleth  Montgomery     814  120 

,,  I/lanbrynmair       ,,  212  90 

,,    3  Newtown            ,,  480  90 

,,    ,,  Caersws               ,,  240  150 

,,    ,,  Llanidloes  777  250 

,,    5  Welshpool            „  779  160 


May  5     Llanfyllin  Montgomery  371  180 

,,    ,,     Llauymynech      ,,  309  90 

Totals  27  centres       ...    19,068  4,870 


In  addition  to  the  above,  three  special 
gatherings  of  school  children  were  held,  at 
which  the  director  gave  addresses.  The  number 
(350)  which  attended  are  not  included. 

The  demand  for  poultr^^  leaflets  was  far  in 
excess  of  the  supply.  In  all  some  65,000  were 
distributed. 


SOME  IMPRESSIONS  BY  THE 
DEMONSTRATORS. 

By  Professor  W.  Hopkins-Jones, 
(The  University,  Bangor). 

TJ"  AVING  intimately  known  the  district  through 
which  the  egg  train  passed  in  North  Wales, 
having  accompanied  the  train  for  over  a  week  and 
taken  part  in  the  work,  I  think  a  few  of  my  im- 
pressions  may  prove  interesting. 

From  the  very  first  meeting  at  Mold  on  April 
23rd  until  the  end,  the  tour  has  been  an  unqualified 
success.  At  ever}^  stopping  place  the  cars  were 
visited  by  crowds  of  interested  spectators,  some  of 
whom  had  travelled  long  distances  in  order  to  see 
and  hear  something  that  would  help  them  in  the 
future.  Altogether  over  ig,ooo  people  passed 
through. 

One  could  not  help  admiring  the  enthusiastic 
way  in  which  the  demonstrators  on  the  cars  did 
their  work,  often  under  very  trying  circumstances, 
and  the  assiduous  attention  given  them  by  the 
public  proved  that  their  labours  were  not  in  vain. 

The  poultry  industry  is  in  a  very  backward  state 
in  North  Wales,  more  from  ignorance  of  approved 
methods  than  from  wanton  neglect ;  but  I  am 
confident  that  what  the  people  saw  and  heard  on 
this  occasion  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  a  great 
improvement  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The 
statistics  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  Director  of  the 
train,  on  the  present  state  of  the  poultry  industry, 
and  the  possibilities  of  North  Wales  in  this 
direction,  were  an  eye-opener  to  many,  and  not  a 
few  went  away  thinking  it  over.  This  is  really  all 
that  a  passing  mission  like  the  present  one  can 
hope  to  accomplish,  but,  having  accomplished  it, 
greater  things  will  follow. 

What  struck  me  more  than  anything  was  the 
need  of  organisation  in  connexion  with  the 
industry.  At  one  of  the  stopping  places  I  took  a 
walk  into  the  town,  and  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation I  was  told  of  two  families  who  were  looking 
out  for  spring  chickens,  and  who  were  willing  to 
pay  almost  any  price  for  them,  but  could  not  get 
any  without  sending  to  London. 
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Not  ten  minutes  after  a  person  came  to  me  on 
the  train  complaining  that  although  he  had  spring 
chickens  of  excellent  quality  for  sale,  he  could  not 
find  an  outlet  for  them.  Undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
features  as  the  result  of  the  visit  of  the  egg  train, 
will  be  the  formation  of  co-operative  egg  and 
poultry  societies  in  different  districts.  There  is 
already  one  such  society  in  Anglesey  which  has 
proved  so  beneficial  to  the  members  that  others 
will  soon  be  formed. 

It  was  very  evident  from  the  numbers  of  questions 
a-^ked  on  different  subjects  connected  with  poultry- 
keeping  that  the  interest  of  the  public  had  been 
aroused.  It  is  necessary,  not  only  to  educate  the 
farmers  and  cottagers  as  to  what  to  produce,  and 
how,  but  also  to  educate  the  consumer  as  to  what 
to  buy,  always  to  insist  on  good  quality  and 
absolutely  to  refuse  anything  of  an  inferior  grade. 


By  E.  W.  Jones. 
(Anglesey  Egg  Collecting  Depot). 

T_T  AVING  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  results  of 
the  egg  train  that  visited  South  Wales 
three  years  ago,  I  was  very  anxious  and  very 
sceptical  as  to  the  success  which  would  follow  a 
similar  experiment  in  N.  Wales.  It  was  in  this 
doubting  mood  that  I  went  to  Chester  to  meet  the 
train  on  its  way  from  Euston,  thinking  that  I  was 
going  to  have  an  easy  time  for  a  fortnight,  and 
also  thinking  that  it  was  waste  of  valuable  time  as 
I  had  several  young  societies  newly  registered  and 
all  required  nursing.  Judge  then  of  my  surprise 
and  joy  when  I  saw  the  contents  of  the  train  for 
the  first  time,  a  "  Royal"  on  wheels  as  far  as 
poultry  appliances  and  products  were  concerned, 
and  my  illusion  of  having  an  easy  fortnight  was 
quickly  dispelled  at  our  first  demonstration  which 
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Reading  from  lef  b  to  right : — Mr.  D.  Thomas,  Mr.  Verney  Carter,  Mr.  T.  R.  Ferris,  Mr.  Finberg, 
Mr,  Edward  Brown,  Mr.  W-.  Williams,  Mr.  Jones,  Miss  Hallett,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Meyer, 


The  good  work  already  done  by  the  visit  of  the 
train  will  be  followed  up  on  the  educational  and 
instructive  side  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  by 
means  of  extension  lectures  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  and  on  the  organising  side  by  the  National 
Poultry  Organisation  Society,  and  the  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society.  The  services  of  all  three 
will  be  free  of  charge,  and  in  this  way  it  is  hoped 
to  see  the  message  of  the  egg  train,  so  aptly  put  by 
Lord  Boston  in  the  words  "  Wake  up,  North  Wales," 
driven  home  to  the  betterment  of  all  concerned. 


took  place  at  Mold.  Mr.  Brown  deputed  me  to 
explain  the  incubators  and  brooders,  and  although 
I  have  had  some  experience  with  these  machines 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do  to  answer  the  numerous  questions  asked 
regarding  various  causes  of  ill  luck  in  their  working, 
e.g.,  chicks  failing  to  hatch,  cripples,  moisture,  etc. 
The  six  counties  visited  had  each  its  own  par- 
ticular traits  as  regards  questions  asked,  and 
interest  displayed.  In  Flintshire  they  did  not  seem 
to  have  given  much  attention  to  poultry,  although 
it  is  a  fairly  good  industrial  county,  and  has  very 
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good  seaside  resorts  ;  their  complaints  were  that 
their  markets  were  bad.  This  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  their  methods  of  marketing,  and  also  to 
the  nondescript  kind  of  fowls  they  keep. 

Denbighshire  is  a  very  fertile  county  and  a  good 
deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  poultry  matters, 
but  still  this  is  confined  to  comparatively  few,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  room  for  development. 


an  incubator  was,  and  the  interest  evinced  by  the 
children,  and  their  taking  down  notes  of  what  was 
said.  It  also  afforded  me  an  immense  amount  of 
pleasure  to  show  and  explain  the  incubator  to 
hundreds  who  had  never  seen  such  a  thing,  and  the 
surprise  shown  by  them  that  such  a  thing  as 
hatching  by  a  machine  was  possible.  The  exhibits 
of  eggs  from  the  various  countries  also  evoked 


THE   NORTH  WALES   EGG  TRAIN. 

The  Lecture  at  Corwen  Station. 


[  Topical.] 


Montgomeryshire  also  is  a  very  rich  county,  and 
it  was  here  that  1  felt  the  keenest  interest  was 
taken  of  all  the  counties  visited.  Nearly  all  our 
visitors  had  a  real  live  interest  in  the  poultry 
industry,  and  were  not  coming  through  the  cars 
from  curiosity  but  were  anxious  to  learn. 

We  visited  three  places  in  Merionethshire,  but 
in  each  case  the  majority  of  our  visitors  appeared 
to  be  curiosity  seekers.  In  Carnarvonshire  and 
Anglesey  great  interest  was  taken,  but  here  again 
we  did  not  get  the  right  class  of  people  except  in 
one  or  two  places.  This  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  weather,  which  has  kept  farmers 
backward  in  their  sowing  operations,  and  they 
could  not  afford  to  miss  one  fine  day,  it  being 
already  very  late.  In  the  average  season  they 
would  have  finished  by  the  middle  of  April,  but 
this  year  they  will  not  have  finished  by  the  middle 
of  May.  I  was  much  impressed  in  many  places 
with  the  school  children,  the  trouble  the  masters 
had  taken  previously  to  give  them  an  idea  of  what 


great  interest :  some  asked  if  they  were  real  eggs, 
others  if  we  had  arranged  them  for  exhibition, 
and  when  told  that  they  were  all  done  in  this 
manner  abroad,  and  that  we  had  only  bought 
them  on  the  London  Egg  Exchange  to  show  how 
these  things  were  done  by  other  countries,  they 
were  greatly  surprised.  At  the  same  time  admitted 
that  there  was  really  nothing  but  what  they  could 
do  if  they  tried. 

Now  as  to  the  result  of  the  whole  tour  my 
candid  opinion  is  that  nothing  but  good  can  come 
of  it.  It  has  already  set  them  thinking  about  a 
very  much  neglected  branch  of  the  farming 
industry,  and  it  is  generally  felt  nowadays  by 
farmers  that  they  cannot  afford  to  despise  the 
small  side  lines  in  connexion  with  their  business. 


Mr.  George  Woodward. 

The  Victorian  Spanish  Club  ^ave  this  well-known 
Antipodean  fancier  a  social  send-off  the  night  previous  to 
his  sailing  on  another  visit  to  England. 
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By  T.  R.  Ferris,  M.Sc.  (of  the  A.O.S.). 

"  A  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before  is  a  benefactor  of  mankind," 
said  Herbert  Spencer,  and  this  quotation  applies  in 
a  very  much  wider  sense  to  the  man  who  brings 
about  an  increase  in  the  livestock  of  a  farm,  county, 
or  country.  Of  course,  the  first  achievement  makes 
it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  keep  more  stock,  but  he 
does  not  always  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity. 
Indeed  not  infrequently  he  fails  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  material  he  has  at  hand  which 
could  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  stock  raising. 
The  farmer  who  is  in  this  lax  condition  requires 
encouragement  and  an  incentive  to  use  his  initiative. 
This,  I  am  sure,  has  been  supplied  in  the  six 
counties  of  North  Wales  as  regards  the  poultry 
industry  by  the  North  Wales  Egg  and  Poultry 
Demonstration  Train. 

I  have  been  invited  to  give  a  few  of  my  impres- 
sions on  the  tour  and  must  state  at  the  outset  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  myself  that  I 
was  privileged  to  take  part  in  the  tour.  The 
experience  gained  by  all  the  demonstrators  must  in 
many  cases  prove  invaluable  to  them  in  after  life 
and  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  farmers  all  aloug 
the  route  will  stimulate  them  to  fresh  endeavours  in 
bringing  about  the  regeneration  of  the  agriculture 
of  our  country,  both  generally  and  as  regards 
poultry-keeping.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Welsh 
farmer  and  his  great  desire  to  gain  knowledge  at 
every  place  where  the  train  stopped  was,  I  think,  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  tour,  x^t 
nearly  every  stopping  place  we  were  greeted  by 
large  numbers  of  people  representing  all  portions 
of  the  agricultural  community  from  the  farm 
labourer  to  the  farmer  of  many  hundred  acres,  all 
equally  interested  and  making  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  nevv  knowledge.  This  en- 
thusia,sm,  of  course,  made  the  work  of  the  demon- 
stration very  severe,  but  it  encouraged  each  one  to 
put  forth  their  best  possible  efforts. 

Everyone  must  have  been  impressed  by  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  of  the  Director  of  the  train, 
Mr.  Edward  Brown,  F.L.wS.,  who  gave  no  less  than 
thirty-two  lectures  at  the  various  places  visited, 
and  did  everything  possible  to  drive  home  the  claims 
of  the  poultry  industry  and  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  community  at  large  by  more 
business-like  methods  in  this  branch  of  agriculture. 

The  possibilities  of  the  country  for  poultry 
keeping  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  work  of 
the  farm  are  enormous  and  one  can  easily  realise 
that  Mr.  Brown's  statement,  to  the  effect  that 
about  four  and  a  half  times  as  many  poultry  could 
be  kept  in  the  six  counties  visited  without  the 
displacement  of  any  existing  crops  or  stock  which 
are  now  grown,  is  in  no  way  an  exaggeration. 
There  is  a  great  opening  for  the  keeping  of  poultry 
in  the  fields  of  the  valleys  in  the  beautiful  districts 
through  which  the  train  passed,  and  the  dotting  of 
poultry  houses  in  these  fields  would  make  a  great 
improvement  to  the  picture  viewed  by  the  eyes  of  a 
patriotic  Briton. 


By  B.  W.  Finberg  (of  the  L.  &  N.  W.  Railway). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  only  a  very  few  of  the 
ig,ooo  persons  who  passed  through  the  L.  &  N.  W. 
Demonstration  Cars  had  any  idea  of  the  amount 
of  detail  work  that  was  necessary  in  the  Railway 
Companies  Offices  in  arranging  the  Tour.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  27  places  where  meetings 
were  held  were  comparatively  small  towns  or 
villages,  and  consequently  station  accommodation 
was  limited,  and  many  difficulties  had  to  be  over- 
come before  the  cars  could  be  placed  in  positions 
easily  accessible  to  the  public.  The  deuionstrations 
and  lectures  took  up  several  hours  at  each  place, 
and  in  many  cases  it  was  not  possible  to  leave  the 
Egg  and  Poultry  Train  at  the  platform  for  any 
length  of  time  owing  to  other  trains  requiring  to 
pass  through  the  station.  In  such  instances  the 
"  Special "  had  to  be  placed  in  adjacent  sidings 
and  two  pairs  of  steps  were  supplied  by  the 
Railway  Co.  so  that  the  cars  could  be  entered 
without  difficulty  from  the  rail  level. 

Considerable  pains  were  taken  in  fitting  up  and 
preparing  the  two  large  demonstration  vans  for 
the  journey,  and  various  members  of  the  organising 
societies  made  several  visits  to  the  carriage  sheds 
at  Euston  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  exactly 
what  was  required  to  convert  one  of  the  vans  into 
an  egg  testing  room,  with  electrically  lighted 
testers. 

It  was  foreseen  that  the  large  staff  of  lecturers  and 
demonstrators— who  would  travel  with  the  train — 
would  have  considerable  difficulty  in  securing 
meals  at  many  of  the  wayside  stations  where  they 
would  find  themselves  at  lunch  and  tea  times,  so  it 
was  decided  to  attach  a  restaurant  car  for  their  use. 
This  car,  which  was  65ft.  long,  required  very  careful 
shunting  into  the  sidings,  as  at  many  of  the 
meeting  places  on  the  branch  lines  in  North  Wales 
vehicles  of  this  size  are  seldom  or  never  run.  In 
fact,  at  some  of  the  places  similar  sized  vehicles 
were  sent  over  the  rails  prior  to  the  running  of  the 
egg  and  poultr}'  train  in  order  to  see  that  the 
scheduled  arrangements  could  be  carried  out  with 
absolute  safety.  The  provisioning  of  the  car  was 
made  from  Euston  ;  an  attendant  travelling  down 
with  the  supplies  every  other  day  and  meeting  the 
train  at  the  appointed  places,  and  a  chef  and  two 
attendants  prepared  and  served  the  meals  on  the 
train. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  train  to  run 
"Special"  over  the  L.  &  N.  W.  line  and  partly 
over  the  Cambrian  Railway,  and  this  entailed  the 
printing  and  issuing  to  the  staff  of  a  4-page  notice, 
giving  the  scheduled  times  the  train  would  run 
each  day. 

The  officials  of  the  L.  &  N.  W.  and  Cambrian 
Railway  Companies  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
running  of  the  train,  and  every  reasonable  facility 
was  given  to  the  promoting  societies  to  assist  them 
in  their  efforts  to  develop  the  poultry  interest  in 
North  Wales. 
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THE  TOUR  OF  THE  "EGG  SPECIAL." 

By  The  Editor. 


'HE  journey  of  the  missionary  egg  train  to 
North  Wales  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  To 
sum  up  our  impressions  gathered  when 
travelling  with  the  special  train,  we  can 
only  say  that  the  whole  trip  has  been 
eminently  successful,  and  far  beyond  the  expect- 
ations even  of  its  organisers.  To  tell  even  a  little 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  labour  and  thought 
that  have  been  expended  for  months  past  by  the 
Director,  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  and  his  staff,  would 
occupy  too  much  space,  but  everyone  must  realise 
that  the  organisation  to  the  merest  detail  has  been 
perfect,  since  no  hitch  has  occurred  or  no  unforseen 
event  happened.  But  apart  from  the  work  of  the 
A.O.S.  and  the  N.P.O.S.,  the  efforts  of  the  officials 
of  the  L.  &  N.W.  Ry  Co.,  and  the  Cambrian  Ry  Co., 
have  been  crowned  with  success,  and  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  running  of  the  special  were 
complete.  No  one  can  understand  the  amount  of 
detail  work  that  has  had  to  be  considered  by  the 
office  staff  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Line, 
until  they  have  had  the  whole  detailed  scheme 
explamed  to  them.  What  most  people  would 
consider  unimportant  points,  such  as  providing  the 
supplies  of  water  and  gas,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
food  for  the  dining  car,  have  all  entailed  anxious 
thought  and  considerable  organisation.  We  are 
glad  to  give  some  information  on  this  point. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  give  a  complete 
description  of  the  tour,  since  this  has  been  given 
week  by  week  by  our  contemporaries;  therefore  Vv-e 
will  content  ourselves  with  indicating  some  of  the 
main  features  of  the  trip. 

The  time  of  the  staff  has  been  fully  occupied  in 
explaining  and  describing  the  various  exhibits,  and 
even  in  rush  hours,  when  hundreds  of  visitors  were 
clamouring  for  admittance,  one  imagined  they  would 
have  been  unable  to  handle  such  large  numbers 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  splendid  assistance  of  Mr. 
G.  P.  Dallinger  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
S.  H.  Lewer  of  the  Feathered  World,  Mr.  Finberg 
of  the  L.  &  N.W.  Ry.  Co.,  Mr.  W.  Hopkins-Jones 
and  other  volunteer  assistants.  To  an  outsider 
to  hear  their  orations  regarding  the  fireless  brooder 
and  the  bone  crusher — repeated  dozens  of  times  a 
day— were  most  illuminating.  They  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  expedition  with  light  hearts,  and  so 
thoroughly  did  they  tackle  their  self  imposed 
labours,  that  even  the  temptation  to  visit  Bettws- 
y-Coed  on  Friday,  25th  April,  when  only  four 
miles  away  at  Llanrwst,  was  contemptuously 
disregarded. 

The  two  most  lasting  memories  we  have  of  the 
trip  are  the  assiduous  attention  to  their  duties  by 
the  staff,  and  the  intelligent  interest  displayed  by 
the  visitors.  With  the  former  no  question  of  detail 
put  to  them  by  the  public  was  considered  too 
small,  and  their  patient  explanations,  to  which  we 
stened  many  times,  were  as  fresh  and  complete  at 


the  end  of  a  strenuous  day  as  early  in  the  morning. 
Whatever  good  results  may  accrue  from  the  some- 
what rapid  passage  of  the  Egg  Special  through  the 
six  Northern  Counties  of  Wales  will  be  due 
largely  to  their  endeavours.  One  imagined  at  first 
that  many  people  would  attend  at  the  numerous 
stopping  places  in  a  spirit  of  curiosity.  But  this  was 
hardly  ever  the  case.  Even  wind  and  rain  had  no 
effect  upon  the  attendances,  and  many  people  came 
long  distances  in  pouring  rain,  with  a  gale  blowing 
to  add  to  their  discomfort. 

We  thought  at  Mold,  our  first  stopping  place,  a 
record  had  been  reached  not  likely  to  be  beaten,  when 
800  people  passed  through  the  vans,  but  we  were 
hopelessly  out  in  reckoning.  At  Llangefni  upward 
of  1,300  visitors  came  forward,  and  while  at 
Pwllheli  a  total  of  1,827  was  reached.  In  all  at 
the  27  centres  at  which  halts  were  called  a  gnmd 
total  of  well  over  19,000  passed  through  the  vans. 


Lord  and  Lady  Boston  visiting  the  Egg  Train  at  Red 

Wharf  Bay.  {Copyright. 


The  Anglesey  Egg  Collecting  Depot,  a  co- 
operative society  affiliated  to  the  A.O.S.,  has  its 
Headquarters  at  Llanfair  P.G.,  and  its  existence  is 
largely  due  to  the  interest  taken  by  Col.,  the  Hon. 
Stapleton  Cotton,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Boston. 

From  first  to  last  the  tour  has  been  attended  with 
unlooked-for  enthusiasm  and  success,  and  the 
effects  of  the  travelling  poultry  school  will  un- 
doubtedly be  manifested  in  the  future,  not  only  by 
an  increase  in  production,  but  by  its  necessary  co- 
partner— co-operation  in  marketing.  All  concerned 
are  to  be  heartily  congratulated.  They  have  been 
laying  the  foundation  upon  which  will  be  erected 
in  the  future  a  great  industry,  which  will  confer 
lasting  benefit  on  those  who  live  in  the  northern 
rural  districts  of  the  Principality. 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN 

AND  CAMBRIAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  Lines  Responsible  for  the  Running  of  the  Egg  Train. 

Sir  Robert  Turnbull. 

Sir  Robert  Turnbull  was  first  appointed  to  the 
position  of  assistant  superintendent  at  Liverpool, 
where  he  had  the  advantage  of  working  under  Mr. 
James  Shaw,  then  superintendent  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  London  and  North  W estern  Railway. 
After  acting  as  Mr.  Shaw's  assistant  from  March 
1877  to  March  1885,  Sir  Robert  Turnbull  removed 
10  London  to  take  up  the  position  of  the  district 
superintendent  of  the  southern  division  of  the  North 
AVestern  system.  Two  years  later,  in  April  1887, 
he  became  assistant  superintendent  of  the  line, 
and  in  August  1895  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  line.  Sir  Robert 
Turnbull  was  elected  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
superintendents'  clearing  house  conference  after 
only  four  years'  membership  of  that  body.  In 
igo6  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee 
then  established  to  deal  with  railway  emplo}-ment 


Sir  Frank  Ree. 

Sir  Frank  Ree  was  born  in  Fulham,  in  the  year 
of  the  first  national  exhibition.  After  travelling 
considerably  on  the  Continent  his  business  training 
commenced  with  Messrs.  Lebeau  and  Co.,  conti- 
nental carriers  to  the  London  and  North  AA'estern 
Railway.  In  1S73  he  joined  the  L.  &  N.W.R.  and 
was  attached  to  the  Broad  Street  (City)  Goods 


Sir  Frank  Ree. 

Depot,  later  being  promoted  to  Euston.  He 
became  assistant  to  iMr.  David  Stevenson,  the 
London  traffic  superintendent  of  the  railway,  and 
in  1885  was  appointed  to  Liverpool,  and  later 
became  manager  for  the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead 
district.  In  1893  he  returned  to  Euston  as  chief 
goods  manager,  and  in  1900  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  goods  managers'  conference  of  the  Railway 
Clearing  House.  Having  occupied  the  position  of 
goods  manager  for  over  fifteen  years  Sir  Frank  Ree 
has  by  his  experience  of  the  position  as  General 
Manager  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way reached  what  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
zenith  of  the  successful  railway  career.  Sir  Frank 
Ree  succeeded  Sir  Frederick  Harrison  as  General 
Manager  on  the  ist  February,  1909,  and  on  January 
ist,  1913,  he  was  honoured  by  His  Majesty  the 
King,  a  knighthood  being  then  conferred  upon 
him. 


Sir  Robert  Turnbull, 

safety  appliances,  which  has  done  so  much  valuable 
work  in  the  directions  indicated.  Two  other 
members  of  the  committee  were  Lieut. -Col.  Sir 
Horatio  Yorke,  of  the  Board  of.  Trade,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Bell,  then  M.P.  In  the  list  of  191 1  New 
Year's  honours  he  was  appointed  to  the  fifth 
class  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order.  In  April  of 
this  year  Sir  Robert  Turnbull  received  Command  to 
proceed  to  Crewe  Hall,  where  the  King  conferred 
upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
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Mr.  S.  Williamson. 

Mr.  Samuel  Williamson,  the  manager  of  the 
Cambrian  Railway,  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
company  for  over  thirty  years.  He  received  his 
early  training  under  the  late  Mr.  Conacher,  who 


Mr.  S.  Williamson. 

formed  such  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Williamson's 
capabilities  that  upon  his  appointment  to  the 
managership  of  the  North  British  Railway  he 
offered  him  a  confidential  position  on  his  staff. 
Mr.  Williamson,  however,  decided  to  remain  with 
the  Cambrian,  and  in  1906  was  appointed  secretary. 
In  igii  he  was  appointed  to  the  dual  position  of 
Secretary  and  General  Manager. 

Mr.  B.  W. 
Finberg. 

Mr.  Finberg, 
■  who  is  in  the 
General  Mana- 
ger's Ofhce  of 
the  London  and 
N.W.  Railway, 
was  responsible 
for  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  egg 
train,  and  on 
another  page  he 
gives  a  few  in- 
teresting details 
concerning  the 
i  running  of  the 
special. 


Mr.  H.  S.  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams  joined  the  service  of  the  Cambrian 
Railway's  in  1877,  under  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Cattle, 
who  was  then  traffic  manager.  After  serving  in 
various  capacities  in  the  chief  offices  at  Oswestry, 
he  was,  in  the  year  1897,  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Trains  and  Out-door  Department,  which,  on  a  line 
operating  288  miles  of  railway,  nearly  all  of  which 
is  single  track,  is  an  onerous  and  responsible 
position. 

His  abilities  were  acknowledged  by  the  directors 
in  1910,  by  appointing  him  assistant  to  the  traffic 
manager,  which  position  he  now  occupies. 

His  able  services  in  connexion  with  the  move- 
ment of  large  bodies  of  troops,  the  arrangements  in 
connexion  witli  the  Royal  Visit  of  191 1,  and  as 
Secretary  to  the  Company's  side  of  the  Conciliation 
Board's  (Locomotive,  Permanent  Way,  and  Traffic 
Departments),  have  on  several  occasions  been 
specially  recognised  by  the  Directors. 


Mr.  H.  S.  Williams. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Phizackerley. 

Mr  G.  T.  Phizackerley  commenced  at  Lancaster 
as  junior  clerk  on  the  London  and  Nort^  Western 
Railway.  He  later  passed  an  examination  for  a 
senior  clerkship  and  as  a  result  was  transferred  to 
the  district  superintendent's  office  at  Manchester. 
From  here  he  was  transferred  to  the  district  superin- 
tendent's office  at  Euston,  and  passing  through 
various  grades  to  chief  clerk  became  assistant 
district  superintendent.  He  was  appointed  district 
superintendent  of  Swansea  and  Central  Wales 
district  in  January  1909,  and  promoted  to  take 
charge  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  district  in 
July  1910. 
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NORTH  WALES  EGG  AND  POULTRY 
DEMONSTRATION  TRAIN, 
April  23  to  May  6,  1913. 

 o  

EQUIPMENT  OF  VANS. 

Models  of  Poultry  Houses,  ox  a  3  inch  to 
I  foot  Scale. — These  indicate  various  forms  suit- 
able for  use  on  farms  and  small  holdings,  several  of 
which  are  of  what  is  known  as  the  open-fronted 
type,  by  which  is  meant  that  there  is  a  free  venti- 
lation of  air. 

(Supplied  by  Mr.  Randolph  Meech,  of  Poole, 
and  Mr.  ^^^  Tamlin,  of  Twickenham.) 

Trap  Nest,  for  the  Purpose  of  determining 
THE  Individual  Productiveness  of  each  Hen, 
WITH  A  \'iE\v  to  Elimination  of  the  Bad  Layers. 
— The  hen  when  entering  the  nest  to  lay  cannot 
get  out  until  she  is  liberated,  when  the  chart  is 
marked. 

(Trap  Nest  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Tamlin,  of 
Poole  ;  Charts  by  Illustrated  Poultry  Record, 
Tudor  Street,  E.C.) 

Marking  Rings.- — -When  trap  nests  are  used  it  is 
necessary  to  mark  each  hen.  These  coloured  rings 
are  so  arranged  that  every  hen  is  easilv  distin- 
guished for  recording  by  attendant. 

Supplied  by  Hills'  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Read- 
ing-) 

Incubator  and  Brooders. — Space  could  only  be 
found  for  one  incubator,  and  that  exhibited  is  the 
famous  Hearson,  upon  which  so  many  others  have 
been  modelled. 

(Supplied  by  Messrs.  Chas.  Hearson  and  Co., 
Regent  Street,  London,  W.) 
Of  brooders  there  are  four  displayed  showing 
different  makes.  Two  of  the  larger  are  heated  and 
one  is  on  what  is  known  as  the  Fireless  principle, 
in  vvhich  there  is  no  applied  heat.  One  other,  the 
"  Metal  Hen,"  is  suitable  for  smaller  broods. 

(Supplied  by  Messrs.  Chas.  Hearson  and  Son, 
Regent  Street,  W.  ;  the  Dairy  Outfit  Co., 
Pentonville  Road,  N.  ;  Mr.  Randolph  Meech, 
of  Poole  ;  and  Mr.  Robt.  Miller,  of  Dennv, 
N.B.) 

Chick  Boxes. — The  sale  of  day-old  chicks  is  a 
large  and  growing  business.  Boxes  in  wood  and 
cardboard  are  displayed. 

(Supplied  bv  the  Dairv  Outfit  Co.,  of  Penton- 
ville, N.,  and  Mr.  T.'P.  Bethell,  of  Liverpool.) 

Wire  Netting. — Specimens  of  various  makes  of 
poultry  netting  and  stakes. 

(Supplied  by  Messrs.  David  and  Co.,  Cardiff.) 
Bone  Cutter. — A  newly  invented  crusher,  which 
by  a  specially  designed  series  of  cutters  on  a  drum 
simplifies  the  work  and  reduces  labour  required. 
(Supplied  by  Mr.  C.  F.  tlilscher,  116,  Whittiam 
Road,  Sheffield.) 

Preparation  of  Table  Poultry. — In  this  sec- 
tion are  shown — 

(i)  Cages  in  which  the  fowls  undergoing  the 
process  of  fattening  are  confined,  as  used  in  Sussex. 


(2)  Shaping  Board,  by  means  of  which  the  birds 
after  killing  and  plucking  are  given  the  appearance 
required  on  the  best  markets. 

(Supplied  by  Mr.  Percy  Hyde,  of  Hailsham, 
Sussex.) 

(3)  Cramming  Machine  for  the  forced  feeding  of 
chickens. 

(Supplied  bv  Messrs.  Chas.  Hearson  and  Co., 
Regent  Street,  AV.) 

Exhibit  of  Dead  Fov/ls. — Here  are  birds  of  the 
quality  required  on,  and  prepared  for,  the  best 
markets.  These  include  Surrey  fowls,  spring 
chickens,  trough  fed  and  crammed,  and  American 
chilled  fowls.  The  methods  of  tying  down  and  of 
packing  are  demonstrated. 

Exhibit  of  Eggs. — In  order  to  show  the  competi- 
tion which  home  producers  have  to  meet,  a  large 
display  is  made  of  cases  of  eggs  from  various  coun- 
tries, in  which  the  methods  of  packing  adopted  are 
demonstrated.  These  include  English,  Irish,  Danish, 
French,  Italian  and  Russian. 

As  size  of  eggs  is  very  important  in  regard  to 


Mr.  G.  T.  Phizackeriey. 

market  values,  a  novel  and  suggestive  series  of  egg 
barometers  is  shown.  Six  w^ire  baskets  of  identical 
size  are  provided  holding  exactly  sixty  eggs,  weigh- 
t8  lb.  per  120.  One  of  these  contains  eggs  of  that 
size,  and  the  other  five  have  respectively  sixty  17 
lb.,  16  lb.,  15  lb.,  14  lb.  and  13  lb.  eggs,  the  grada- 
tions in  total  bulk  being  evident  at  a  glance. 

Testing  Eggs. — ^The  importance  of  careful  test- 
ing of  eggs  to  determine  quality  has  not  been  fully- 
recognised.  A  section  of  one  van  has  been  made 
to  form  a  large  testing  room,  wherein  are  lamps  of 
various  makes,  some  of  which  are  operated  with 
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the  electric  light,  by  means  of  which  the  system 
adopted  is  fully  demonstrated.  In  this  way  new- 
laid  eggs,  as  distinct  from  what  are  known  as 
"spots,"  "rots,"  "cracks,"  "broken  yolks,"  "devel- 
oped germs,"  and  "stales,"  can  be  discerned  through 
the  shells.  Thus  the  quality  and,  therefore,  the 
value  is  at  once  determined. 

A  novelty  is  a  testing  table,  which  if  completed 
would  be  circular.  Perforated  trays  are  fitted, 
below  which  are  powerful  electric  lamps  and 
reflector,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  eggs  can  be 
immediately  discerned.  At  one  side  is  a  testing 
compartment,  which  would  be  entirely  enclosed  in 
the  complete  apparatus,  the  operator  in  which, 
when  he  has  finished  each  tray,  turns  the  table,  the 
eggs  pass  outside  and  are  handled  by  others, 
another  lot  coming  before  him.  This  is  a  Dutch 
idea,  the  object  of  which  is  to  facilitate  and 
expedite  the  work  of  testmg. 

(Testing  lamps  and  apparatus  supplied  by  the 
Dairy  Outfit  Co.,  Pentonville,  N.  ;  Messrs. 
C.  Hearson  and  Co.,  Regent  Street,  W. ;  and 
the  Street  Collecting  Depot,  Somerset.) 


Egg  Boxes. — In  this  country  returnable  boxes 
are  universally  used.  A  series  of  these  of  various 
makes,  in  which  simplicity  of  unpacking  as  well  as 
packing  is  kept  in  view,  is  exhibited. 

(Supplied  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Bethell,  of  Liverpool  ; 
the  Dairy  Outfit  Co.,  of  Pentonville,  N.  ;  Mr. 
James  Marshall,  of  Aberdeen  ;  Messrs.  Robert- 
son's Patents,  Limited,  of  Goswell  Road, 
E.C.  ;  and  Street  Collecting  Depot,  Limited, 
Somerset.) 

Disinfection. — The  cars  are  disinfected  by  Izal 
preparations  supplied  by  Messrs.  Newton,  Cham- 
bers and  Co.,  of  Thorncliffe,  near  Sheffield. 

Photographs  and  Diagrams. — The  vans  are 
decorated  by  a  very  fine  array  of  enlarged  photo- 
graphs, inclusive  of  a  remarkable  series  (by  Mr.  C. 
Hearson)  showing  the  development  of  the  embryo, 
by  drawings  of  breeds  of  fowls,  and  by  tables 
indicative  of  possible  developments  in  North  Wales, 
prepared  specially  by  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S., 
director  of  the  train. 

Leaflets. — Books  of  poultry  leaflets  in  English 
and  Welsh  are  distributed  freely  to  visitors. 


A  HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL  EGG  COLLECTING  SOCIETY. 

Framlingham  and  District  Agricultural  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd. 
By  K.  G.  Warren  (Secretary ) . 


.RAMLINGHAM,  with  its  historical 
Castle  and  grand  old  church,  con- 
taining several  tombs  of  the  Howard 
family,  together  with  the  renowned 
Flodden  Field  Helmet^'"  seems  to 
have  awakened  out  of  its  long  sleep  into  which 
it  fell  in  Elizabeth's  time.  In  its  now  purely 
agricultural  days  it  is  famous  as  the  home  of 
the  most  successful  egg  collecting  society  in 
England.  This  pioneer  society  of  Suffolk 
commenced  operations  in  August,  1903,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society,  and  the  National  Poultry  Organisation 
Societ}^  by  specialising  on  eggs. 

The  motto  of  the  committee  was  to  hasten 
slowly,  and  this  procedure  has  succeeded 
beyond  expectations. 

• 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  working  there 
were  114  members  holding  1600  shares,  with 
sales  amounting  to  ^5,050  and  a  collection  of 
453,079  eggs.  The  figures  read  at  the  recent 
Annual  Meeting  for  19 12  were,  643  members, 
6167  shares,  ;^29,038  sales,  and  a  collection  ot 
4,666,920  eggs  !  !  !  The  society  has  extensive 
premises  costing  about  p^i,ioo,  which  has 
now  been  reduced  to  ;£\^1  los.  It  has  7 
(seven)  depots  with  vans  making  daily  collec- 
tions. Great  care  is  taken  in  the  appointment 
of  an  agent,  and  to  see  that  his  premises  are 
near  a  railway  station,  to  prevent  waste  of 


time  and  horseflesh  in  carting  eggs  to  the 
station  after  testing.  The  agents  are  not  paid 
by  commission,  but  by  a  fixed  wage  to  cover  all 
expenses,  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  same 


The  offices  of  the  Framlingham  Society. 

Qopyright. 

mileage  has  to  be  undertaken  in  November  and 
December  (when  eggs  are  scarce),  as  in  April 
and  May  (when  more  plentiful). 

Agreeably  with  the  rules  10  per  cent,  of  the 
nett  profits  is  distributed  among  the  employees, 
and  during  March  (or  last  month)  no  less  than 
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;2^58  19s.  3d.  was  so  distributed  arising  out  of 
the  profits  of  19 12. 

A  record  of  the  condition  of  the  eggs  is  kept 
and  where  the  society  pays  monthly  cheques, 
deductions  are  made,  but  when  paid  for  at  the 
door,  the  agent  carries  back  the  "  stales  and  bad" 
to  be  exchanged  on  his  next  visits. 

Fines,  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  for  ten,  are 
inflicted  for  dirty  eggs  sent  in  after  a  warning. 
Each  member  is  provided  with  a  small  rubber 
stamp  with  which  to  stamp  his  eggs.  Each 
agent  is  responsible  for  collecting,  testing,  and 
dispatching  of  eggs,  but  at  the  depots  only  the 
petty  cash  book  is  kept,  except  of  course  the 


The  Secretary  of  the  Society  and  Author  of  the  inter- 
esting andj  instructive  article  in  this  month's  issue. 

[Copyriiihi. 

collecting^and  dispatching  books.  This  pett^^ 
cash  book  is  sent  in  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month  to  be  checked  and  summarised,  agreeabl}^ 
with  the  sheets  of  collection  and  dispatches 
sent  dail}'  to  Framlingham,  where  all  other 
books  are  kept  and  statistics  entered.  At  the 
end  of  each  month  the  agent  has  to  take 
stock  to  see  if  the  number  of  eggs  in  hand 
tallies  wdth  the  day  book  at  Framlingham. 
The  day  book  of  each  depot  shows  how^  many 
eggs  have  been  collected,  dispatched,  and 
remaining  on  hand  every  day.  This  system 
enables  the  manager  to  wnre  or  'phone  to  any 


agent  to  increase  his  dispatches  to  a  certain 
firm,  or  to  undertake  a  fresh  order,  agreeably 
with  the  quantity  in  hand. 

The  success  of  a  societ}^  largely  depends 
upon  the  management  committiee — Framling- 
ham has  never  suffered  from  want  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  committee,  Canon  Abbay 
(President)  setting  a  worthy  example. 

There  is  a  special  egg  committee  (Messrs.  W. 
Chambers  and  W.  S.  Pipe),  who  are  fully 
acquainted  with  all  the  main  facts  and  corres- 
pondence— thus  preventing  the  society  from 
lapsing  into  a  one  mans'  business. 

To  enable  cottagers  to  become  members 
shares  are  issued  at  5/-  each,  because  it  is  com- 
monly agreed  that  proportionately  more  eggs 
are  picked  up  in  cottage  homes  in  the  winter 
months  than  on  farms,  because  the  hens  are 
warmer  housed. 

Compared  with  other  societies,  Framlingham 
seems  to  be  over  capitalised,  but  the  committee 
are  firm  believers  in  calling  up  all  the  capital, 
and  paj'ing  interest  thereon  to  the  members  at 
5  per  cent,  rather  than  having  a  big  overdraft 
with  interest  at  the  bank.  The  share  capital 
now  stands  at  1,541,  and  is  very  useful  in 
sending  the  necessary  weekly  cash  to  purchase 
eggs  in  the  several  depots.  The  Stradbroke 
agent  requires  anything  from  ^100  to  ^150 
weekly.  The  Debenham  from  ^80  to  ^100,  and 
the  other  depots  proportionately  at  the  present 
time  of  the  j^ear. 

Members  have  confidence  in  the  society,  and 
even  outsiders  credit  the  committee  with  the 
good  work  done.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
;^5,ooo  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  members 
in  19 12,  which  amount  does  not  appear  in  the 
balance  zheet  from  the  enhanced  price  paid  for 
eggs,  as  compared  with  prices  paid  before  the 
society  started. 

The  society  has  no  representative  in  London ; 
a  penny  stamp  and  a  reliable  egg  with  an 
occasional  visit  to  town,  sufficing  for  the  dis- 
patching of  nearly  4f  millions  of  eggs  in  19 12. 

In  the  general  management  the  committee 
worked  out  several  examples  with  the  idea  of 
purchasing  eggs  by  w^eight,  but  taking  the 
2  oz.  standard,  it  was  found  that  A's  and  B's 
eggs  w^eighed  more  than  the  20z.,  and  as  a 
whole,  the  cost  would  be  about  5  per  cent,  more 
than  if  bought  in  the  ordinary  local  way  (so 
many  per  shilling).  With  the  increased  cost, 
there  were  still  the  "  smalls"  to  cope  with. 

Since  19 10  the  society  has  persevered  in  the 
preservation  of  the  surplus  eggs  in  April, 
doubling  the  quantity  in  each  year,  and  during 
last  month  a  special  cellar  room  was  built  for  a 
further  increase  this  year. 
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It  cannot  be  right,  nor  should  it  be  allowed, 
that  preserved  eggs  be  palmed  off  as  new  laid, 
and  through  the  President,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Suffolk  analyst,  a  solution  has  been 
prepared,  which,  when  applied  to  the  shell  of  a 
preserved  egg  will  cause  it  to  "blush,"  but  it 
will  not  affect  a  new-laid  egg. 

The  society  though  forwarding  about 
1,200  turkeys  at  Christmas  to  London,  has  not 
touched  the  question  of  fattening  or  cramming 
of  poultry,  because  as  a  whole  the  district  is  too 
bleak  and  cold  in  the  early  spring  to  rear 
chickens  in  the  open,  but  Her  Grace  Mary 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  who  has  a  specially 
erected  house  and  scratching  shed  (see 
illustration)  at  Easton  Park  near  Framlingham, 
is  enabled  not  only  to  have  a  good  suppl}^  of 
winter  eggs,  but  to  rear  early  chickens,  and  to 
sell  at  remunerative  prices.  Her  Grace,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  society,  takes  a  keen  interest 


too  much  is  made  of  colour  but  fancy  must 
be  met,  and  the  members  are  encouraged  to 
breed  for  tinted  and  brown  eggs. 

The  advance  of  co-operation  and  enhanced 
prices  are  graduallj^,  but  very  gradually,  affecting 
the  winter  supply  of  eggs  in  England,  but  still 
it  is  a  source  of  congratulation  that  co-operative 
efforts  are  asserting  themselves  in  this  respect. 
Certainly  Framlingham  shows  a  good  lead,  for 
the  number  of  eggs  collected  in  November  and 
December,  191 2,  were  curiously  enough  just 
doubled  in  each  month  when  compared  with 
those  of  191 1. 

That  the  society  is  still  forging  ahead  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  secretary 
reported  at  the  committee's  meeting  in  April,  a 
collection  of  1,284,018  eggs  for  the  three 
months  ending  March  31st,  19 13,  against 
1,006,398  of  the  corresponding  period  of  19 12,  or 
an  increase  of  277,620. 


^^^^^^^ 


The  Stradbroke  Collector's  Van.  iCopyrii^hf. 
All  the  eggs  upon  the  vau,  numbering  6,944,  were  collected  on  March  31st  last. 


in  her  fowls,  and  may  be  seen  feeding  them  in 
the  illustration. 

Experience  having  shown  that  more  profit 
can  be  obtained  in  a  district  such  as  Framling- 
ham from  the  production  of  eggs,  than  of  table 
poultry,  the  committee  are  frequently  urging 
the  members  to  improve  their  stock  by  the 
introduction  of  pure  bred  cockerels  of  good 
laying  strains,  either  from  one  of  the  great 
poultry  yards  of  England,  or  by  giving  the 
names  of  those  members  and  others  in  the 
district  who  have  good  laying  breeds.  Perhaps 


The  society  paid  no  less  than  ^861  i8s.  in 
19 1 2  for  railway  carriage,  principally  for  eggs, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  G.E.R.  will  have  to 
meet  the  committee  in  the  reduction  of  the  rate 
to  Eondon,  which  is  30s.  5d.  per  ton,  whereas 
the  rate  from  F'rance  to  Eondon  is  22s.  6d. 

Since  1910^473  i6s.  4d.  has  been  distributed 
in  bonuses  among  those  members  selling  eggs 
to  the  society,  and  purchasing  goods  from  them. 

To  suit  the  convenience  of  members  the 
committee  purchased  a  travelling  cider  press 
in  191 1,  at  the  cost  of  ^35.     This  press  is 
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taken  from  farm  to  farm  (as  required)  b}^  the 
members  themselves,  who  pay  a  fee  of  2d.  per 
gallon  for  pressing.  Framlingham  is  nothing  if 
not  practical  and  to  carr}^  out  the  wise  spirit  of 
co-operation  mutual  arrangements  have  been 
entered  into  with  the  Eastern  Counties  Farmer's 
Co-operative  Association,  respecting  the  prices 


The  staff  of  the  Stradbroke  Depot.  {.Copyright. 
With  the  eggs  collected  on  March  25th  last,  numbering  8111. 

to  be  paid  for  eggs  in  the  several  areas  covered, 
and  also  b}'  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee 
to  regulate  and  facilitate  selling  in  London  or 
other  centres. 


THE  DISINFECTION  OF  POULTRY 

HOUSES  AND  RUNS. 

AT  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  very  important 
^  that  poultry-keepers  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  use  of  a  suitable  method  of  keeping 
their  stock  free  from  the  attacks  of  parasites,  and 
to  the  thorough  disinfection  of  poultry  houses  and 
runs.  The  common  fowl  is  known  to  be  subject  to 
attack  by  a  great  number  of  different  animal 
parasites,  and  the  discomfort  and  injury  which  the 
birds  suffer  from  fleas,  lice,  and  mites,  as  well  as 
from  tapeworms,  flukes,  and  threadworms  are  very 
considerable,  and  are  often  responsible  for  heavy 
losses.     In  this   connection  the  results  of  some 


experiments  which  have  been  carried  out  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years  at  the  suggestion,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Aitken, 
M.A.,  Chryston,  near  Glasgow,  and  which  he  has 
communicated  to  the  Board,  will  prove  of  interest. 

These  tests  were  carried  out  on  several  farms 
where  poultry  were  kept  under  fair  average 
conditions,  but  where  the  birds  were  nevertheless 
troubled  more  or  less  during  the  whole  year  with 
fleas,  lice,  and  mites.  The  method  adopted  for 
getting  rid  of  these  pests  was  as  follows  : — Solutions 
of  commercial  disinfectants,  made  up  to  double  the 
strength  recommended  for  ordinary  domestic  use, 
were  applied,  by  means  of  a  watering  can  fitted 
with  a  fine  rose,  to  the  inside  of  the  house,  the 
woodwork  and  soil  of  the  runs,  and  to  the  dust 
bath.  This  treatment  was  carried  out  weekly.  No 
appreciable  improvement  was  noticed  in  the 
condition  of  the  birds  at  first,  but,  after  a  period 
varying  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  from  the 
time  of  the  first  application,  examination  of  the 
birds  showed  that  the  parasites  were  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers,  and  that  they  gradually 
disappeared.  The  stock  became  healthier  in 
appearance,  and  the  egg-production,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  previous  years,  showed  an  average 
increase  of  15  per  cent.  One  cottager  who  adopted 
this  method  of  disinfection,  calculated,  on  the  basis 
of  his  previous  egg  records,  that  the  expenditure  of 
2S.  on  disinfectants  had  increased  his  receipts  from 
eggs  by  20S.  to  24s.  in  the  year. 

In  one  case  the  disinfectant  was  used  at  a  farm 
where  gapes  had  yearly  caused  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  spring  ;  the  result  was  that  last  year  the 
chickens  were  practically  free  from  this  pest. 
Wherever  young  birds  are  being  reared  the  soil 
may  wdth  advantage  be  sprayed  once  or  twice  with 
disinfectants.  Old  coops  should  also  be  disinfected 
before  use.  Such  treatment,  however,  is  not 
necessary  if  the  place  occupied  is  a  new  one  or  has 
previously  been  free  from  this  parasite. 

Further  experiments  conducted  by  i\Ir.  Aitken 
have  confirmed  the  earlier  results.  Weekly  disin- 
fection is  found  to  be  necessary  at  first,  but  the 
interval  between  the  operations  may  be  considerably 
increased  when  once  the  birds  are  in  a  healthy 
condition  and  the  houses  and  runs  clean.  Regular 
applications  at  stated  intervals  are  always 
necessary,  and  the  frequency  of  the  applications 
should  to  some  extent  be  determined  by  climate 
and  by  the  season  of  the  year. 

Where  knapsack  sprayers  or  a  good  garden 
syringe  are  available,  the  suitability  of  these 
appliances  for  facilitating  disinfection  by  this 
system  will  be  recognised. 

Even  when  this  treatment  is  carried  out,  it  would 
still  be  advisable  to  apply,  twice  a  year,  to  the 
interior  of  the  house,  to  the  nest  boxes,  and  to  the 
woodwork  of  a  covered  run,  a  wash  of  hot  lime 
and  soft  soap,  as  recommended  in  the  Board's 
leaflet  No.  57,  or  to  paint  all  the  parts  with 
creosote. 
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AMOiNGST   THE   STOCK  BIRDS. 


By  J.  Stephen  Hicks. 


AVING  once  mated  them  up,  many  people 
have  an  idea  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
interfere  with  their  breeding  stock  until 
the  time  comes  to  separate  them  again 
for  the  season.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  highly  advisable  to  examine  all  the  birds 
thoroughly  by  handling,  at  least  once  every  six 
weeks,  when  a  good  many  things  will  possibly 
come  to  light  that  would  otherwise  have  remained 
hidden  until  the  owner's  intelligence  was  suddenly 
awakened  one  morning  by  the  discovery  of  a  hen 
dead  on  the  nest,  or  by  the  hatching  out  of  one 
chick  where  there  should  have  been  eleven. 

It  is  a  fairly  simple  matter  to  shut  the  birds  up 
overnight  and  examine  them  carefully  next  morning 


All  such  items  entered  up  will  prove  invaluable 
when  you  are  considering  next  autumn  what  hens 
shall  be  discarded  and  what  birds  to  put  in  the 
earliest  pens,  etc.  But  apart  from  the  notes, 
it  is  the  condition  of  the  birds  themselves  that 
needs  looking  to,  and  since  there  are  many  little 
troubles  that  will  quite  possibly  be  discovered  in 
incipient  or  developed  stages,  it  will  be  best  if  we 
consider  each  one  separately. 

First  and  foremost,  what  is  the  condition  (i.e., 
the  weight)  of  the  stock  birds  ?  A  hen  in  full  lay 
should,  of  course,  be  plump  and  solid  to  the  touch, 
but  she  should  not  be  loosefleshed  and  flabby,  with 
an  over-large  unwieldy  stern,  for  if  she  is  she  can- 
not produce  the  healthiest  chicks  (being  too  fat 


Interior  of  Scratching  Shed  belonging  to  Her  Grace,  Mary,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  who 
is  a  keen  supporter  of  the  Framlingham  Society.  {Copyi-ight. 


every  now  and  then.  We  will  take  it  that  every 
bird  bears  a  leg  ring  with  a  distinguishing  number, 
and  when  making  this  examination  it  will  be 
extremely  useful  another  season  if  any  remarks  of 
interest  or  importance  are  entered  in  a  notebook 
against  the  hen  or  cock's  numbers.  One  might, 
for  example,  have  a  very  good  looking  hen  laying 
a  mis-shapen  egg,  or  another  that  never  seems  to 
quite  get  through  her  moult,  a  third  which,  though 
elderly,  always  produces  a  very  early  hatch  of  eggs, 
a  fourth  perpetually  going  broody  ;  while  this  cock 
fertilises  poorly  in  December,  but  improves  in 
January,  that  one  hardly  feeds  at  all  while  with  the 
hens,  and_so  forth. 


internally),  and  may  very  likely  come  to  grief  in 
due  course  with  a  soft-shelled  or  broken  egg.  To 
remedy  this  state  of  things,  do  not  be  too  drastic, 
immediately  cutting  down  the  food  supply  by  half 
and  administering  large  doses  of  castor  oil ;  rather 
go  about  things  gradually,  making  the  birds  work 
for  a  slightly  diminished  ration,  given  in  three 
portions  daily,  and  widely  scattered  or  buried,  and 
providing  a  mild  aperient  by  means  of  a  small  dose 
of  Epsom  salts  in  the  drinking  water  every  other 
day  for  a  week,  or  by  dusting  flowers  of  sulphur 
into  the  mash,  or  by  the  addition  of  plenty  of 
boiled  cabbage  in  the  soft  food.    Either  of  these 
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methods  will  soon  put  things  right  and  will  not 
diminish  the  egg  supply. 

Birds  that  are,  on  the  other  hand,  too  light  are 
either  so  constitutionally,  in  which  case  they  had 
best  be  removed  altogether  from  the  breeding  pen, 
or  else  have  been  underfed  or  poorly  nourished  by 
the  food  supplied  ;  a  slight  increase  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  rations  will  soon  decide  the 
question.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  females,  for  in 
three  cases  out  of  four,  a  cock,  if  he  is  any  good  at 
all,  gets  insufficient  nourishment  while  amongst 
his  mates.  Hens  in  full  lay  are  extraordinarily 
ravenous,  and  the  gallant  male  is  usually  fussing 
round  them  while  the  food  is  being  distributed. 
The  practice  of  feeding  the  cock  separately  is  not 
nearly  common  enough,  though  with  experienced 
breeders  it  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non.  It  should  be 
sufficient  if  he  is  kept  shut  up  in  the  scratching- 
shed  and  fed  liberally,  being  let  out  about  eleven 
a.m.,  when  he  will  be  found  to  be  all  the  more 
vigorous  for  partaking  of  his  breakfast  alone. 
Half  the  reports  we  hear  of  infertility  are  due  in 
reality  to  the  fact  that  the  male  birds  are  in  poor 
condition,  a  scantily-nourished  cock  being  unable 
to  produce  strong  germs.  So  much  then  for  the 
condition,  poor  or  gross,  of  the  stock,  though  there 
is  certainly  some  connexion  between  condition  and 
lice,  for  it  is  noticeable  that  a  very  clumsy  fat  hen 
is  often  overrun  with  these  insects,  and  frequently 
so,  too,  is  a  very  lean  creature  (though  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  lice  are  a  contributory 
factor  to  the  leanness).  In  any  case  a  hen  in  robust 
health,  full  lay,  and  hard  condition  generally 
manages  to  keep  herself  clean  with  frequent  dust 
baths,  and  the  use  of  insect  powder  becomes 
unnecessary,  but  where  the  examination  (chiefly  of 
the  feathers  below  the  vent)  proclaims  a  numerous 
population  of  undesirable  aliens,  the  Keating  tin 
must  be  brought  freely  into  play ;  in  cases  where 
many  lice  are  about  a  second  dusting  at  the  end  of 
a  week  will  be  advisable,  since  a  new  crop  will  have 
hatched  out  in  the  meantime. 

Apart  from  insects  or  condition,  an  examination 
of  the  vent  itself  is  desirable,  for  it  sometimes 
happens  (though  luckily  not  frequently)  that  a 
broken  egg  or  something  else  wrong  within  the 
hen's  oviduct  has  set  up  inflammation,  ultimately 
resulting  in  ventgleet  or  cloacitis.  This  complaint 
is  readily  distinguishable  by  the  appearance  of 
dark  and  evil-smelling  sores  around  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  the  vent,  while  the  droppings  usually 
contaminate  the  feathers  just  below.  The  un- 
fortunate part  of  cloacitis  is  that  the  male  bird 
gets  it  himself  and  immediately  affects  the  other 
inmates  of  the  pen.  Luckily,  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  cure  if  prompt  measures  are  taken,  and  the  male, 
together  with  the  worst  hens,  isolated  and  treated 
as  follows :  The  feathers  round  and  below  the  vent 
should  be  cut  short  and  afterwards  burned,  and  the 
affected  part  cleansed  twice  daily,  at  first  with  a 
strong  solution  of  Condy's  fluid,  or  Izal  fluid,  the 
matter  and  sores  being  "  dapped "  gently  with  a 
clean  rag  dipped  in  the  disinfectant,  until  they  are 


as  clean  as  possible,  when  the  whole  area  just 
around  should  be  anointed  with  iodoform  ointment. 
Care  and  perseverance  will  usually  bring  about  a 
complete  cure  inside  of  a  month,  unless  the  com- 
plaint has  got  a  thorough  hold  and  the  sores 
extend  right  into  the  wretched  birds'  interiors, 
when  it  will  probably  be  best  to  put  the  worst 
cases  out  of  their  misery. 

Cocks  possessing  long  or  particularly  sharp  spurs 
are  liable  to  injure  their  mates  after  they  have  been 
together  for  some  little  while,  and  it  is  extraordinary 
how,  when  severely  wounded  on  the  flanks  in  this 
way,  a  hen  will  generally  display  no  outward 
traces  of  anything  amiss  whatsoever,  but  if  left 
alone  is  suddenly  found  one  morning  dead  with 
great  festering  wounds  on  either  flank,  sometimes 
penetrating  right  into  her  intestines.  It  will 
naturally  be  seen  how  the  cock's  daily  attentions 
ever  aggravate  and  dirty  the  wound  that  probably 
originated  in  only  a  slight  scratch,  and  when 
handling  the  females  in  a  breeding-pen  the  feathers 
covering  the  "  hip  "  bones  should  always  be  turned 
back  to  see  whether  anything  of  the  sort  exists. 
Where  there  is  a  sore  or  a  gash  it  means,  of  course, 
immediate  separation  for  the  females  ;  they  should 
be  brought  into  training  pens  and  bedded  on  straw, 
clean  chaff,  or  other  litter  that  will  not  be  likely 
to  aggravate  the  place  by  getting  into  it.  Daily 
washing  and  cleansing  with  disinfectant  water  and 
anointing  with  carbolised  vaseline  or  boracic  oint- 
ment will  soon  bring  about  a  change  for  the  better, 
and  the  wound  will  gradually  heal  over  by  itself, 
though  the  bird  should  not  be  returned  to  the  pens 
until  the  last  scab  has  disappeared.  In  extreme 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  sew  the  torn  edges  of 
the  skin  together  with  silk  or  horsehair,  but  this 
should  not  be  done  until  the  flesh  within  has  had 
time  to  recover  somewhat  and  all  inflammation 
and  discharge  has  ceased. 


Poultry  in  Switzerland. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  informed  that  there  is  a  demand  in  Switzerland 
for  high  class  English  poultry.  It  appears  that  very 
few  poultry  are  kept  in  that  country  although  the 
consumption  of  eggs  and  poultry  is  very  great  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  visitors.  As  a  consequence,  great 
quantities  of  these  commodities  have  to  be  imported,  the 
better  qualities  mostly  arriving  from  France  and  the 
inferior  qualities  from  Italy.  So  far  as  the  former  are 
concerned,  an  increased  demand  has  not  been  met  by 
larger  supplies.  The  season  of  greatest  demand  extends 
from  July  to  October,  the  time  when  the  birds  are  plenti- 
ful and  prices  are  falling  in  the  Knglish  market.  Some 
trial  shipments  of  Sussex  chickens  were  sent  to  Switzer- 
land last  summer,  and  when  the  consignments  arrived  in 
good  condition,  the  purchasers  found  they  were  superior 
to  all  others  and  expressed  a  desire  that  more  should  be 
available.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  method  of 
killing  adopted  led  to  rapid  deterioration  in  hot  weather, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  exporters  ran  great  risk  of  loss. 
It  is  advised  that  the  fowls  should  be  killed  by  "palett- 
ing,"  then  finger  drawn,  and  finally  thoroughly  cooked, 
as  they  would  be  from  two  to  four  days  in  transit; 
further,  that  the  birds  be  graded,  wrapped  in  parchment 
paper,  and  delivered  to  the  shippers  in  London  in  cases 
each  holding  two  or  three  dozen. 
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ROSECOMBS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

By  Joseph  Pettipher. 


TT  is  not  my  intention  in  this  short  article  to 
attempt,  systematically,  either  to  review,  praise 
or  criticise  every  variety  of  fowl  that  wears  a 
rosecomb,  but  rather,  indiscriminately,  to  jot  down 
a  few  remarks  and  reminiscences  which  may 
possibly  prove  interesting  at  a  period  when  there 


Dr.   S.   E.  Dunkin. 

is  not  only  a  tendency  to  revive  some  of  the  old, 
and  for  a  time  almost  forgotten  breeds,  but  also  to 
introduce  the  rose  comb  on  birds  that  hitherto  had 
only  been  recognised  as  standard  breeds  with  a 
single  comb.  We  frequently  hear  it  stated  that 
rosecombs  are  more  popular  in  America  in  con- 
sequence of  their  less  susceptibility  to  frost-bite  in 
their  more  severe  winters,  and  doubtless  this  is  so. 
But  frost-bitten  combs  are  by  no  means  unknown 
in  England,  especially  when  we  happen  to  ex- 
perience an  unusually  severe  spell  of  cold  weather, 
and  though  single  combs  may  not  be  bitten  down 
so  severely  here  as  in  the  States,  there  are,  1  opine, 
few  of  us  who  have  kept  them  for  any  length  of 
time  who  have  not  experienced  trouble  in  that 
direction.  We  have  suffered  the  penalty  of  clear  eggs 
just  at  a  critical  time  when  a  biting  north-easter 
came  along  in  March  almost  suddenly,  turning  the 
large  upright  comb  of  the  male  bird  from  brilliant 
red  into  blue-black,  and  suddenly  putting  a  stop  to 
the  fecundity  that  a  few  days  before  had  been  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

Without  raising  the  question  of  dubbing  single 
combed  birds  for  exhibition  (a  practice  as  everyone 
knows  confined  to  game  varieties)  there  can  be  no 


denying  that  with  many  of  the  large  single-combed 
birds,  such  as  the  Minorca  and  the  Leghorn,  it  is 
often  a  necessity  to  dub  birds  for  the  breeding 
pen.  This  practice  may  possibly  be  most  frequently 
necessary  in  exhibition  strains,  but,  as  a  recent 
controversy  has  conclusively  proved,  there  are 
often  cases  where  it  also  has  necessarily  to  be 
practised  in  utility  yards.  Anyone  who  has  kept 
both  rose  and  single  combed  birds  at  the  same 
time  during  a  severe  spell  of  wintry  weather  must 
have  noticed  the  advantage  in  both  sexes  possessed 
by  the  rosecombs  under  such  conditions. 

The  foregoing  is,  however,  only  one  point  in 
favour  of  rosecombed  fowls.  Another  appears  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  taken  as  a  whole  and  viewed 
from  a  utility  egg-production  standpoint,  rose- 
combed  varieties  frequently  prove  themselves  the 
better  layers.  Of  this  I  think  we  have  instances 
both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present.  This  notion 
is  evidently  gaining  ground,  with  the  result  that 
we  see  at  the  present  time  efforts  being  made  in 
more  than  one  breed,  hitherto  single  combed,  to 
reproduce  its  duplicate  with  a  rosecomb.  The 
Black  Leghorn,  Campine,  and  Ancona  are  three 
instances  that  immediately  come  to  one's  mind. 
And  can  anyone  put  forth  any  sensible  reason  why 
breeders  who  choose  to  do  so  should  not  set  about 
fixing  a  rosecomb  on  a  similar  type  in  every  other 
respect,  save  that  previously  the  comb  had  been  a 
single  one  ?  I  trow  not !  both  will  doubtless  have 
their  supporters,  but  there  are  just  now  distinct 
evidences  of  an  increasing  trend  in  favour  of  the 
rosecomb  in  several  breeds,  which  is  likely  to 
increase  during  the  next  few  years. 

Turning  up  some  old  records,  I  find  it  was  in 
1878  that  I  had  my  first  rosecombed  White  Dork- 
ings, and  in  1880  that  1  first  exhibited  them. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  also  kept  single  combed  darks 
and  Silver  Greys,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  rosecombs  were  decidedly  the  most  prolific 
layers,  both  at  the  age  they  commenced  and  also 
numerically  throughout  the  year.  We  had  no 
laying  contests  in  those  days,  but  as  a  comparatively 
young  hand  who  kept  more  careful  records  than 
one  finds  time  or  inclination  to  do  in  later  years,  I 
can  still  trace  the  advantages  of  the  rosecombs. 
Well  do  I  recollect  my  fears  that  a  pullet  which 
commenced  laying  at  \\  months  would  in  con- 
sequence not  grow  as  well  as  I  wished  her  to  do, 
but  fortunately  they  were  groundless,  for  she 
subsequently  won  me  my  first  cup  at  the  Palace. 

So  much  for  a  past  instance  of  the  prolificacy 
of  rosecombs  A  little  later  we  come  to  the 
Wyandottes,  which  have  subsequently  "  increased 
and  multiplied  exceedingly,"  and  all  with  rose- 
combs. And  so  on  down  to  the  present  day,  when 
1  find  myself  making  a  comparison  in  egg-production 
between  single  and  rosecomb  Anconas.  Both 
varieties  are  exceptionally  good  layers  of  fine  large 
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eggs,  but  the  palm  has  to  be  awarded  to  the  latter. 
It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  similar  results  with 
other  breeds  by  other  breeders,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  to  labour  the  subject  or  quote  from  what 
has  recently  appeared  thereon  in  the  weekly  poultry 
press. 

Looking  for  a  moment  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  it  strikes  one  as  singular  that  in  the  vastly 
popular  Orpington  the  rosecomb  never  appears  as 
yet  to  have  become  a  favourite.  Even  their 
introducer,  who  sytematically  produced  Blacks, 
Buffs,  and  Whites,  with  both  kinds  of  combs,  failed 
to  popularise  the  rosecombs  in  the  way  he  did  the 
singles,  and  they  as  yet  still  remain  in  the  back- 
ground. But  just  as  rosecombs  are  rapidly  coming 
to  the  front  in  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Anconas,  etc., 
so  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  learn  very  shortly 
that  at  last  a  similar  favour  is  meted  out  to  the 
Orpington.  /\gain,  take  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock.  After  immense  opposition  from  a  section 
of  single  comb  breeders  the  rosecomb  Rock  has 
received  recognition,  and  is  now  not  only  recognised 
as  a  standard  breed  but  I  have  heard  of  a  number 
of  cases  where  it  is  highly  favoured  as  a  layer. 

The  Carapine  is  another  old  single-combed 
breed  whose  votaries  claim  for  it  a  400  }ear 
pedigree  in  its  native  land.  In  England,  at  all 
events,  it  is  perhaps  the  latest  to  come  under  the 
rosecombing  process.  We  may  very  well  pit  it 
against  the  White  Dorking  as  the  "  present  "  to  the 
"  past."  In  order  to  do  so  there  will  be  found 
accompanying  these  rambling  notes  a  reproduction 
of  photos  of  both  Dr.  Dunkin  and  a  cockerel  he 
has  bred,  together  with  an  ideal  picture  of  White 
Dorkings.  Dr.  Dunkin,  the  newly  elected  President 
of  the  Campine  Club,  is  a  keen  fancier,  not 
unknown  in  connexion  with  other  breeds,  but 
perhaps  best  known  as  an  orthodox  single  combed 
Campine  breeder  and  exhibitor,  who,  happening  to 
have  a  bird  "  sport  "  with  a  rosecomb,  he — fancier- 
like— conceived  the  notion  of  perpetuating  the 
comb,  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  all  the  other 
standard  characteristics.  How  well  he  has  suc- 
ceeded is  evidenced  by  the  photo  reproduced,  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  he  recently  exhibited  three 
generations  of  rosecombs,  side  by  side  in  the  show 
pen.  The  Campine  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
popular  favour  in  this  country  during  the  past  few 
years,  ani  is  apparently  also  catching  on  very 
much  m  America  and  Canada.  It  is  only  in 
conformity  with  other  evidences  to  assume  that 
across  the  Atlantic  the  preference  for  a  rosecomb  is 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  Campine  as  it  has  done  to 
other  breeds,  whilst  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  will  also  come  in  for  its  share  of  favour  in 
England. 

The  illustration  of  White  Dorkings  is  a  repro- 
duction of  an  ideal  pair,  drawn  by  Ludlow  for  the 
standard  of  the  now  defunct  White  Dorking  Club, 
at  the  time  when  the  breed  was  at  the  zenith 
of  its  popularity.  Here  again  there  are  marked 
signs  of  a  revival,  with  every  prospect  of  the  return 


to  favour  of  what  was  at  one  time  the  best  all-round 
fowl  of  its  day. 

A  word,  too,  must  be  said  about  the  rosecomb 
Black  Minorca,  which  Northup  in  the  States,  and 
Webster  in  England,  have  pioneered  so  energetically 
that  it  has  come  to  be  largely  favoured  in  both 
countries.  How  the  Yankee  strain  was  formulated 
I  am  not  sure,  but  Mr.  R.  W.  Webster  founded  his 
own,  crossing  in  old  established  breeds,  and  making 
separate  matings  to  cultivate  distinct  strains  which 
were  subsequently  brought  together  again.  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  Mr.  Webster 
makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  other  breeds  were 
used.  And  tvhy  should  he  ?  I  think  it  very  often 
happens  that  too  much  fuss  is  made  about  the  use 
of  only  pure  blood  when  a  sub-variety  of  a 
breed  is  introduced.  How  should  we  have  got  the 
W^yandotte  and  others,  one  might  mention,  if  that 
course  had  always  been  adhered  to  ?    I  am  aware 


Rosecomb  Campine  Cockerel,  bred  by  the  originator— 
Dr.  S.  E.  Dunkin. 

the  question  is  a  somewhat  controversial  one,  and 
that  it  savours  much  of  the  old  proverb  of  "  shaking 
the  red  rag  before  the  bull "  in  some  varieties  to 
hint  that  alien  blood  was  used  in  their  make  up. 
xAfter  all  it  has  been  done,  in  most  cases  with 
undoubted  advantage,  and  it  might  as  well  be 
admitted.  Granted  the  aim  should  be  to  breed  to 
type  with  certain  additions  deemed  to  be  improve- 
ments, such  as  a  rosecomb  for  instance,  but  there 
is  every  justification  for  the  grafting  in  of  other 
breeds  during  the  process,  and  in  no  new  breed  that 
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I  think  of,  have  the  advantages  of  judicious  and 
systematic  crossing  been  more  evident  than  in  the 
rosecomb  Black  Minorca.  It  may  very  well 
happen,  as'it  did  in  the  case  of  both  the  rosecombed 
Rock  and  Campine,  that  a^" sport"  originated  the 
idea,  and  laid  the  foundation,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  subsequent  crosses,  judiciously  made, 
may  prove  of  the  utmost   advantage   both  for 


production.  The  Derbyshire  Redcap  is  another 
instance  of  the  rosecombs  of  the  past,  a  popular 
favourite  with  a  past  generation  of  poultry  keepers 
destined  to  again  rise  high  in  favour.  If  only 
Hamburgh  breeders  would  incline  to  those  outcrosses 
above  referred  to,  so  necessary  to  bring  their  variety 
up  to  modern  utility  requirements,  we  might  once 
again  see  this  very  handsome  breed  as  popular  as 


IDEAL  WHITE  DORKINGS. 

arriving  at  a  typical  standard  and  also  for  the 
retention  and  improvement  of  utility  properties. 

Turning  to  the  Leghorn  breed,  if  perhaps  we 
except  the  rosecomb  Blacks,  we  find  our  American 
cousins  much  ahead  in  the  matter  of  rosecombs. 
This,  however,  will  probably  see  a  vast  change  in 
the  near  future.  Already  I  hear  whispers  of 
rosecomb  progress  in  more  than  one  variety  of 
Leghorns,  and  especially  in  Whites,  where  they  are 
being  bred  of  a  utility  type  specially  for  egg- 


(See  article,  Rosecombs,  Past  and  Present). 

it  used  to  be  half  a  century  ago. 

1  have  no  special  axe  to  grind  for  the  rosecomb. 
I  do  not  suggest,  or  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  all 
single  combed  breeds  are  ever  likely  to  be  wiped 
out  of  existence.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  imagine 
such  a  thing  possible,  but  it  appears  to  me  un- 
deniable that  in  very  many  instances  there  are 
undoubted  advantages  to  be  claimed  for  a  rose- 
comb in  almost  every  breed.  That  there  are  any 
disadvantages  I  have  yet  to  learn. 
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EXTREMES  IN  POULTRY-KEEPING. 

By  Fred  W.  Farton  (the  University,  Leeds). 


XTREMISTS  are  mostly  associated  with 
religion  and  politics,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  may  be  found  in  every  walk 
of  life,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and 
poultry  keepers  are  no  exception.  There 
are  those  who  go  to  great  extremes  in  one  direction 
or  another  in  their  methods  of  management.  It  is 
certainly  inadvisable  to  do  so,  and  the  mode  of 
procedure  that  tends  to  the  greatest  success  is  to 
modify  one's  methods  according  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances. Instead  of  this  there  are  men  with 
cast-iron  ideas  about  certain  things,  and  nothing 
will  convince  them  that  they  are  wrong.  All  views 
expressed  by  others,  which  are  not  strictly  in 
accord  with  those  held  by  themselves,  are  ridiculed. 
For  instance,  I  know  some  of  the  most  successful 
chicken  rearers  who  never  give  water  to  their 
chickens  in  the  early  days  of  growth,  while  there 
are  other  poultry-keepers,  equally  as  successful,  and 
equally  clever  at  rearing,  who  give  water  to  the 
chickens  from  the  very  commencement.  For  either 
to  declare  the  other  to  be  wrong  would  simply  be 
absurd.  The  circumstances  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  almost  entirely  the  way  in 
which  the  chickens  are  fed  that  determines  whether 
or  not  they  should  have  water  to  drink.  If  they 
are  fed  principally  on  dry  food,  then  water  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  but  if  mash  is  the  staple  food, 
and  it  is  mixed  moderately  moist,  then  water  is  not 
a  sine  qua  non — although  I  prefer  it  whatever 
system  of  feeding  is  adopted.  The  extremist,  how- 
ever, whether  for  or  against,  will  not  budge  an 
inch  from  his  preconceived  idea,  and  nothing  will 
convince  him  that  circumstances  will  upset  the 
soundest  theories  that  are  based  upon  general 
principle. 

Probably  there  are  more  extremists  in  feeding 
fowls  than  in  any  other  detail  of  management. 
There  are  those  who  roundly  abuse  Indian  corn, 
and  condemn  it,  not  only  as  worthless,  but  posi- 
tively as  a  danger  to  the  fowls.  Again  there  are 
many  who  hardly  use  anything  else  but  Indian 
corn,  and  certainly  if  their  statements  are  authentic 
the  egg  yield  is  wonderful.  However,  both  forms 
of  bigotry — this  word  expresses  it  better  than  any 
other — are  bad.  Indian  corn  has  its  good  and  its 
bad  qualities.  In  winter  it  is  excellent,  in  summer 
it  is  injurious.  For  chickens  it  is  better  than  it  is 
for  old  stock.  It  is  very  good  in  cold,  exposed 
places  ;  but  it  can  be  dispensed  with  under  more 
congenial  conditions  ;  it  may  be  given  in  much 
larger  quantities  when  fowls  are  kept  on  a  heavy 
clay  soil  than  if  the  soil  is  light  and  of  a  sandy 
nature,  since  under  the  former  conditions  the  birds 
require  more  heating  matter.  In  addition  they 
can  eliminate  more  fat,  and  in  these  two  elements 
Indian  corn  is  particularly  strong.  We  have  in 
this  connexion  ample  proof  that  methods  must  be 
modified  according  to  the  existing  conditions  and 


attendant  circumstances,  and  the  methods  that 
would  excellently  suit  one  man  might  be  quite 
fatal  to  his  neighbour. 

Every  new  departure  finds  its  extremists,  the 
latest  being  the  intensive  system  of  poultry 
culture.  There  are  many  strongly  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  system,  while  there  are  others  equally 
strong  in  its  condemnation.  Let  the  man  whose 
conditions  only  allow  of  intensive  culture  adopt 
the  system,  while  the  man  who  is  more  fortunately 
placed  as  to  the  extent  of  his  land  may  adopt 
either  method  he  prefers.  The  intensive  system 
has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  notably  the  fact 
that  undoubtedly  more  winter  eggs  will  be  secured 
if  the  fowls  are  given  a  roomy  open-fronted  shed, 
with  plenty  of  clean  and  dry  scratching  material, 
since  protection  during  wet,  cold,  and  windy 
weather  is  a  wonderful  help  in  the  way  of  winter 
egg-production.  A  further  advantage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  labour  is  considerably  economised,  and 
this  alone  is  an  extremely  important  matter,  especi- 
ally on  establishments  where  poultry  is  the  main, 
or  perhaps  the  only  crop,  in  consequence  of  which 
all,  or  practically  all,  the  expense  is  chargeable  to 
the  fowls.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  objections 
to  the  system.  Probably  the  chief  objection  is 
that  of  breeding  from  birds  kept  under  these  con- 
ditions. This,  however,  is  a  moot  point,  and  one 
with  which  we  are  not  at  present  concerned  more 
than  to  have  stated  the  objection. 

Again  there  is  the  question  of  purity  of  breed 
where  different  varieties  are  kept.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  breeding  pens  be  erected  and  the 
stock  birds  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  while  only 
the  general  laying  flock  be  kept  in  sheds.  Were 
this  plan  adopted,  which  is  excellent  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  the  system  would  not  be  intensive.  It 
must  be  further  remembered  that  there  are  methods 
and  methods  of  so-called  intensive  culture,  so  that 
there  is  an  enormous  field  for  speculation,  and  it  is 
unwise  to  be  extreme  either  for  or  against  without 
qualifying  both  objections  and  advantages. 

Extremists  are  also  plentiful  both  in  favour  and 
disfavour  of  the  dry  system  of  chicken  feeding. 
The  tireless  brooder  has  its  adherents  and  also  its 
antagonists.  The  object  for  which  the  chickens 
are  destined  is  to  be  regarded  before  deciding  the 
former  point,  and  the  part  of  the  country  and  the 
time  of  year  are  two  highly  important  governing 
factors  as  to  the  second.  Thus  again  it  is  unwise 
to  brush  aside  either  of  these  matters  as  wrong, 
since  both  are  right  under  certain  conditions. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  and  objectionable 
extremist  is  the  man  who  has  only  kept  one  or 
two  breeds,  which  have  always  given  liim  satis- 
factory results.  Therefore,  and  very  naturally  so, 
he  is  loud  in  their  praise.  The  objection  is  that  he 
will  never  admit  tliat  any  other  than  his  particular 
favourite  possesses  any  good  quality. 
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FANCIERS  AND  FANCY  MATTERS. 

By  William  W.  Broomhead. 


Mr.  Holmes  Hunt's  Red  Orpingtons. 

Being  recently  in  Sussex  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Heathfield — "  Heffeld  "  as  the  natives  term  it — I 
took  train  to  Hellingly  and  paid  a  long  promised 
visit  to  the  Brook  House  Poultry  Farm,  where  Mr. 
W.  Holmes  Hunt  is  busy  originating  his  Red  Orping- 
tons. After  a  tour  round  the  farm  and  a  close 
inspection  of  the  three  generations  of  this  new 
variety,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  splendid 
advance  that  has  been  made  with  it  ;  and,  if  all 
goes  well,  it  looks  as  if  the  Red  Orpington  will  get 
something  of  a  boom  when  the  autumn  and  winter 
show  season  opens.  This  year's  stock,  some  of 
which  was  hatched  early  in  January,  is  decidedly 
promising,  since  while  the  colour  is  showing  well, 
many  of  the  chickens  are  ideal  Orpingtons  as 
regards  their  type  and  size.  The  earliest  were 
certainly  very  well  grown  for  their  age,  and  while 
this  is  proof  that  Mr.  Hunt  knows  how  to  rear 
chickens,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  Red  is  a  particu- 
larly good  variety  for  the  production  of  early  table 
birds  for  the  best  markets. 

As  regards  the  variety's  laying  powers,  I  was 
assured  that  Brook  House  Poultry  Farm  had  not 
been  short  of  eggs  from  the  Reds  all  through  the 
winter,  while  during  my  visit  the  birds  in  the  pens 
were  producing  them  in  goodly  numbers.  Ihe 
Red  is  not  the  only  variety  of  the  Orpington  kept 
by  Mr.  Hunt,  since  lie  has  also  some  good  matings 
of  Whites,  Blacks,  Buffs,  IMues,  and  Spangled.  In 
addition  he  has  a  good  stock  of  White  and  Black 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  and  Fight  and 
Speckled  Sussex,  as  well  as  Aylesbury,  and  Buff 
and  Blue  Orpington  ducks,  while  he  had  just  gone 
in  for  a  few  geese.  The  runs  at  Brook  House  are 
extensive,  and  the  pasturage  is  of  the  best,  hence 
the  stock  is  especially  hardy.  Hundreds  of  chickens 
and  ducklings  are  reared  in  the  season  ;  and 
although  natural  methods  are  followed,  artificial 
hatching  and  rearing  are  not  overlooked.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  these  are  carried  out  on  a  somewhat 
extensive  scale  ;  and  in  addition  to  a  special  incu- 
bator house  there  are  two  very  big  brooder  houses 
on  the  farm. 

Fancy  points  are  carefully  studied,  since,  like 
many  another,  Mr.  Hunt  prefers  a  gooddooking 
bird  to  a  mongrel.  He  does  not,  however,  exhibit 
to  any  great  extent,  and  so,  while  breeding  his 
fowls  to  standard,  he  does  not  overlook  the  utility 
side  of  poultry-keeping.  His  aim  is  to  combine 
good  laying  properties  with  early  maturity  for 
market,  and  this  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  doing 
with  the  Red  Orpington.  He  finds  it  a  most 
profitable  branch  to  rear  early  chickens  for  the 
huckster  ;  and  one  fattener  in  the  district  takes  as 
many  chickens  as  can  be  spared  from  Brook  House. 
There  is,  too,  a  good  call  for  new-laid  eggs,  while 
Mr.  Hunt  does  a  brisk  trade  in  eggs  for  sitting,  in 
day-old  chickens,  and  stock  birds. 


The  Blue  Orpington  Duck  Club, 

In  last  month's  Illustrated  Pouttry  Record, 
when  commenting  on  the  fact  that  certain  breeders 
and  fanciers  are  anxious  to  form  a  club  for  Blue 
Orpington  ducks,  I  suggested  that  they  should 
instead  join  the  Orpington  Duck  Club,  which  I 
understood  catered  for  both  Buffs  and  Blues.  Since 
then,  however,  I  have  heard  that  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  club  last  year  it  was  proposed  and 
carried  unanimously  that  the  Blue  should  be 
dropped  ;  and  this  action  was  confirmed  by  a 
postal  election  of  all  its  members.  Writing  to  me 
on  the  subject  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  A.  E.  Brown, 
Staplehurst,  Kent)  says  "  The  main  reason,  I  think, 
was  due  to  the  poor  support  accorded  to  guaranteed 
Blue  classes,  and  the  consequent  financial  loss,  the 
club  having  dropped  about  £^  0  on  Blues  during  the 
last  few  years,  whereas  the  total  number  of  members 
interested  in  the  variety  was  only  about  six." 

In  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  only  natural 
that  breeders  of  Blue  Orpington  ducks  should 
endeavour  to  form  a  club  for  the  variety,  and  so 
look  after  it.  Mr.  W.  Holmes  Hunt  (of  Brook 
House,  Hellingly,  Sussex)  is  acting  as  hon.  secretary 
pro  tern,  of  the  new  club,  and  he  is  being  supported 
by  Mr.  Art.  C.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Moysey,  and  other 
fanciers.  The  other  club  has,  of  course,  resumed 
its  original  title,  viz..  The  Buff  Orpington  Duck 
Club,  the  one  Mr.  Gilbert  gave  it  when  he  brought 
it  into  being  a  few  years  ago. 

A  Few  Notes  on  Bantams. 

Laying  classes  for  bantams  !  The  move  is  cer- 
tainly a  novel  one,  and  yet  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
J.  F.  Entwisle  in  a  recent  issue  of  Poultry  I  hear 
that  at  some  shows  this  season  classes  are  to  be 
provided  for  the  likeliest  cross-bred  hen  for  laying 
purposes,  confined  to  bantams.  Why  the  classes, 
however,  are  for  cross-bred  birds,  I  cannot  see,  since 
many  pure  breeds  of  bantams  are  by  no  means 
poor  layers.  Frizzles,  for  instance,  are  particularly 
good  egg-producers,  and  so  are  Wyandotte,  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  and  Polish  bantams  ;  and  eggs  from 
matured  hens  of  these  breeds  are  about  as  big  as 
those  laid  by  ordinary  large  pullets  in  their  early 
productive  period.  I  have,  too,  had  Spangled  Old 
English  Game  bantam  hens  of  a  crack  exhibition 
strain,  which  were  really  splendid  winter  layers, 
their  eggs  being  of  a  most  suitable  size  for  children 
as  well  as  for  adults  who  are  not  partial  to  big 
eggs.  This  latter  breed  is  a  very  hardy  one,  and  the 
Spangles  I  kept  roosted  all  through  the  year,  and 
during  one  very  severe  winter,  in  a  small  open- 
fronted  shed. 

The  wonder  is  that  more  people  do  not  keep 
bantams,  even  for  utility.  They  are  small  birds, 
and  small  eaters,  while  as  a  rule  their  eggs  are  not 
to  be  despised  on  account  of  size.  A  pen  can  be 
kept  where  there  is  scarcely  room  for  a  couple  of 
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large  fowls,  and  they  are  not  difficult  birds  to 
manage.  Moreover,  the  bantam  fancy  is  increasing, 
and  at  most  shows  nowadays  classes  are  provided 
for  the  "  wee  yuns."  In  this  direction,  too, 
they  cost  little  for  carriage  to  and  from  an  exhi- 
bition, while  the  prize-money  is  generally  on  the 
same  scale  as  that  offered  for  large  poultry.  All 
things  considered,  therefore,  bantams  can  be  kept 
rather  more  profitably  than  other  kinds  of  poultry. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  hears  of  new  breeds  of 
bantams.  At  present  there  appears  to  be  a  vogue 
for  the  Belgians,  such  as  the  d'Anvers  and  d'Uccle, 
which  are  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  our  Booted, 
though  some  are  clean-legged.  They  are  certainly 
of  charming  colours,  particularly  the  porcelain 


contemplating  going  in  for  it  will  fight  shy  of  it. 
The  bleaching  idea  was  probably  the  first  "  fly  in 
the  ointment "  ;  but  others  have  followed,  and  the 
mention  in  a  recent  case  of  White  Orpingtons 
having  deteriorated  in  value  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  per  cent. — they  could  scarcely  go  any 
lower — has  hardly  tended  to  induce  waverers  to  put 
confidence  in  the  variety.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
that  the  White  Orpington  Club  members  are 
bestirring  themselves.  One  good  thing  they  did  at 
a  recent  meeting  was  to  revise  their  scale  of  points, 
so  that  now  type  stands  first  with  thirty,  while 
colour  is  given  only  twenty,  which  is,  need  I  add, 
as  it  should  be. 
As  I  mentioned  in  last  month's  issue,  the  club 


THE   DEBENHAM  ( 

and  the  mille  fleur  ;  and  a  class  for  Booted  or 
Belgian  at  the  recent  Otley  Show  proved  a  great 
attraction.  A  new  breed  which  is  likely  to  be 
exhibited  this  season  is  the  White  Faverolles,  and 
another  is  the  White  Orpington  (both  rose  combed 
and  single  combed).  These  two  are  already  in 
the  making,  in  fact  well  upon  the  way  to  com- 
pletion ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  are  being 
originated  by  Mr.  C.  Thellusson  (at  Brodsworth 
Hall,  Doncaster),  who  has  done  so  much  to  bring 
both  varieties  in  large  fowls  prominently  before 
the  poultry-loving  public.  There  is  certainly  a 
great  future  for  Faverolles  and  Orpington  bantams. 

White  Orpingtons. 

Of  late,  one  way  and  another,  so  many  unkind 
things  have  been  said  of  the  White  Orpington  that 
those  who  have  the  good  of  the  variety  at  heart  are 
concerned  lest  budding  fanciers  who  have  been 


LLEGTING   VAN.   (see  page  398-401)  \_CoPy,ight. 

contemplates  issuing  a  year-book  ;  but  since  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  this  publication  up  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press,  I  presume  that  those  responsible  for 
it  are  getting  busy  with  the  1914  annual.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  reason  why  the  White  Orpington 
should  not  regain  its  high  position  this  season.  It 
will  not  be  for  want  of  an  effort,  since,  of  late,  two 
or  three  breeders  of  the  variety  have  been  writing  to 
the  Press  showing  of  what  it  is  capable  as  a  money- 
making  fowl.  A  ready  sale  for  January  chickens 
this  year  at  21  shillings  each  when  about  four 
weeks  old,  as  one  fancier  declared,  sounds  like 
raking  in  the  shekels. 

The  Harry  Wallis  Memorial. 

The  Poultry  Club  Council  has  decided  to  appeal 
for  funds  for  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Harry 
Wallis  ;  and  at  its  April  meeting  the  subject  was 
carefully  discussed  and  a  committee  appointed  fully 
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to  consider  the  matter.  This  committee  consists  of 
the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sturges,  Dr.  S.  E.  Dunkin,  Captain 
R.  R.  Allen,  and  Messrs.  Richard  Watson,  L.  C. 
Verrey,  S.  W.  Thomas,  G.  T.  Drake,  John  Horn, 
P.  H.  Bayliss,  W.  Clarke,  and  T.  Threlford,  the 
last  named  (of  2,  St.  Luke's  Square,  Victoria  Docks, 
London,  E.)  acting  as  hon.  secretary.  In  view  of 
the  notes  appearing  in  last  month's  Illustrated 
Poultry  Record  there  is  no  need  again  to  refer  to 
Mr.  Wallis's  services  to  the  Fancy  or  to  emphasise 
his  personal  qualities.  It  is  hoped  that  every 
fancier  will  respond  to  the  appeal,  and  whatever 
the  sum  sent  it  will  be  gratefully  received  in  the 
spirit  it  is  sent,  to  honour  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
best  of  men. 

It  is  early  to  decide  the  form  the  memorial  will 
take,  since  this  will  depend  on  the  amount  raised  ; 
but  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  the  suggestion 
that  the  sum  be  invested  and  the  interest  used  to 
purchase  a  cup  to  be  won  outright  each  year  will 
be  adopted.  This  cup  could  be  offered  at  such  a 
show  as  the  International,  to  be  competed  for  by  a 
different  breed  or  variety  each  year,  so  that  all  in 
time  will  be  included.  The  idea  is  certainly  an 
excellent  one  and  decidedly  preferable  to  purchasing 
a  large  trophy  which  can  never  be  won  outright. 

Bleaching  White  Fowls. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  some  white  fowls  have  been 
dressed  for  the  show  pen,  and  the  general 
opinion  appears  to  be  that  all  of  the  best — those 
which  are  described  as  being  "  dead  white  "  or  "  as 
white  as  driven  snow  "■ — have  been  put  through 
some  process  of  bleaching  ere  being  exhibited. 
That  some  birds  have  been  dressed  in  a  maimer 
that  is  not  understood  by  all  fanciers  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  but  it  is  entirely  wrong  to  imagine 
that  any  white  fowl  must  of  necessity  be  so  treated 
ere  it  can  be  penned  without  a  spot  or  blemish  in 
its  plumage.  For  years  I  kept  white  Wyandottes 
of  two  well-known  strains,  which,  although  never 
particularly  shaded,  and  always  allowed  to  run  in 
the  open,  not  only  retained  their  colour  but 
produced  chickens  of  the  pleasing  dead  white. 
Of  course  it  is  well-known  that  birds  of  this  breed 
are  less  liable  to  sappiness  or  tanning  than, 
for  instance,  the  white  Orpington.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  white  Orpingtons  which  need  no  bleaching 
or  special  washing  to  be  ready  to  compete  with 
the  best. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Feathered  World  there 
is  a  letter  on  the  subject  which,  some  readers  will 
imagine,  gives  the  game  away.  It  is  amusing, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  first  method  mentioned 
is  as  follows  : — After  washing  the  bird  in  the  usual 
way  and  absorbing  most  of  the  water  in  the  towels, 
take  three  parts  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  with  one 
part  of  strong  ammonia,  mix  together  and  sponge 
the  bird  over  quickly.  Then  wrap  the  bird  up 
with  an  oiled  silk,  leaving"  its  head  and  shanks  out 
free.  The  idea  is  that  by  retaining  the  gases 
generated  by  the  two  chemicals  the  bird  is  bleached, 


the  gases  doing  all  that  is  necessary  to  remove 
sap  or  tan.  The  length  of  time  required  to 
so  bleach  a  bird,  it  is  said,  is  three  minutes  or 
more,  but  the  writer  wisely  suggests  that  culls 
should  be  so  treated  ere  a  valuable  bird  is  put  in 
hand.  It  is  the  saving  clause,  since  after  doing  so 
I  doubt  if  anyone  would  be  foolish  enough  to  try 
the  process  on  a  show  bird.  The  idea  of  adding 
ammonia  to  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  wrapping 
the  bird  up  is,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it, 
farcical.  What  is  the  benefit  of  adding  ammonia 
to  hydrogen  peroxide  ?  I  greatly  doubt  if  the 
correspondent  knows  the  chemical  action. 

The  other  way  of  removing  blemishes  is  given 
as  follows : — Take  chloride  of  lime,  one  table- 
spoonful,  oxalic  acid  crystals,  two  tablespoonfuls, 
borax,  one  handful — rather  an  uncertain  quantity 
this,  by  the  way — and  mix  together.  Put  the 
mixture  in  a  gallon  of  hot  soft  water  and  stir  well. 
Shave  up  three  cakes — again  an  unknown  quantity 
— of  pure  white  soap  and  add  slowly,  stirring  all 
the  time.  This  will  make  a  jelly,  which  can  be 
put  away  in  sealed  cans  for  future  use.  Wash  the 
birds  in  the  usual  Avay,  using  the  jelly  instead  of 
ordinary  soap,  and  blue  can  be  used  in  the  last 
water.  Go  ahead !  Chloride  of  lime,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  a  great  irritant.  Oxalic  acid  is  a 
deadly  poison  and  is  scheduled  as  such.  It  is, 
moreover,  very  likely  to  be  confused  with  Epsom 
salts,  and  unless  it  is  labelled  even  professional 
men  are  unable  to  tell  the  two  apart.  Of  course 
all  these  chemicals  are  useful  in  bleaching  "stuffs," 
but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  they  will  have 
the  same  effect  on  such  very  delicate  things  as  fea- 
thers. It  is  generally  understood  in  the  Fancy  that 
when  a  bird  has  been  treated  with  hydrogen  pero- 
xide the  latter  cannot  be  detected,  but  let  me  whisper 
that  it  can  !  Enough  of  this  subject,  however,  for 
the  time  being. 

Some  Shows, 

The  summer  show  season  opened  well  at  Otley, 
Yorks,  on  May  2.  There  was  a  record  entry  of 
poultry,  and  as  usual  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was 
of  a  high  order.  Competition  for  the  Society's  six 
gold  medals  was  very  keen.  Two  of  these  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Smith  Lambert,  the  birds  win- 
ning them  being  a  charming  Gold  Wyandotte  cock 
and  a  smart  little  Black  Red  Modern  Game  bantam 
cock.  Messrs.  Whitaker  and  Tootill  also  secured 
two  of  the  medals  with  a  beautiful  White  Orping- 
ton hen  and  a  typical  White  Leghorn  cock,  while 
the  others  went  to  Mr.  Tom  Heath's  Brown  Red 
Old  English  Game  hen  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Booth's 
Black  Rosecomb  bantam  hen,  both  ideal  specimens. 
Among  the  most  important  shows  to  be  held  in  the 
near  future  are  the  Royal  Counties  at  Windsor 
from  the  loth  to  the  13th  inst.,  the  Royal  at 
Bristol  which  opens  on  July  1st  and  closes  on  the 
5th,  and  the  Great  Yorks  at  York  on  July  23rd, 
24th,  and  25th.  Other  events  have  been  announced, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
any  falling  off  in  the  number  of  summer  shows. 
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SOME  PROPERTIES  OF  PURE-BREEDS. 

Poultry-keeping  as  a  country-house  hobby  is 
finding  favour  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
ornamental  possibilities  of  a  flock  of  fowls  running 
in  a  park  or  paddock  are  being  realised  by  many 
people  to  whom  the  mere  material  advantage  of 
poultry-keeping  would  not  appeal  with  such  force. 
A  short  time  ago  I  was  present  at  a  show  that  was 
opened  by  the  wife  of  a  well-known  public  man  (it 
was  presumably  her  first  visit  to  a  poultry  show), 
and  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  she  was  so 
fascinated  by  the  White  Wyandottes  that  she  gave 
an  order  to  a  large  breeder  for  ten  pullets  and  a 
cockerel  to  run  in  her  park.  The  beauty  of  these 
birds  appealed  to  her,  whose  ideas  regarding 
poultry  had  probably  up  to  that  time  been  based 
upon  the  degenerate  mongrel  type  one  sees  running 
about  the  roadsides,  which,  whether  they  may  be 
useful  or  not,  are  certainly  not  ornamental.  Judging 
from  this  case,  one  might  surmise  that  if  the  general 
public  attended  more  shows  and  saw  the  beautiful 
varieties  that  are  bred  at  the  present  day,  there 
would  be  more  pure-bred  fowls  kept  for  ornamental 
purposes. 


classy  character  of  the  pure-breds,  so  that  very  few 
people  would  permit  them  to  occupy  a  position 
where  they  might  be  seen.  Now,  however,  the 
pure-bred  hen  is  coming  into  her  own,  and  with 
the  development  of  rural  industries  her  beauty  is 
entitling  her  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  scheme 
for  beautifying  of  the  estate.  Not  long  ago  I  saw 
a  pretty  little  country  home  standing  in  a  miniature 
park  in  which  were  several  ornamental  white- 
painted  poultry-houses,  each  tenanted  by  a  flock  of 
beautiful  white  fowls.  Passers-by  stopped  to 
comment  upon  the  charming  effect,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  many  have  formed  plans  for  adopting  some 
such  scheme.  White  fowls  are  undoubtedly  very 
beautiful  when  the  setting  of  green  park  and  trees 
is  as  charming  as  it  was  in  this  case,  and  there  is 
no  better  variety  than  the  White  Wyandotte,  whose 
plumage  is  relieved  by  the  red  face  and  yellow  legs. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  colours  with  which 
good  effects  can  be  created,  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  well  black  fowls  look  when  running  upon 
grass.  There  is  nothing  sombre,  for  instance,  about 
a  flock  of  Black  Leghorns,  whose  large  red  combs, 
white  lobes,  and  yellow  shanks  provide  such  good 
contrasts,  and  for  my  part  I  should  choose  these 


The  Exterior  of  one  of  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton's  Scratching  Sheds.  (See  page  400)  iCopyright. 

Her  Grace  is  seen  standing  to  the  right  of  the  photograph. 


Ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  one  seldom  saw  flocks 
of  poultry  running  about  private  parks  and  country- 
house  grounds,  for  at  that  time  the  ornamental 
properties  of  the  pure-bred  fowl  were  scarcely 
realised.  Flocks  of  mongrels  or  cross-breds  were 
generally  relegated  to  the  farm  premises.  They 
were  not  nice  to  look  at,  and  they   lacked  the 


before  any  of  the  black-plumaged  fowls.  A  flock 
of  Minorcas,  however,  is  always  striking,  and  both 
these  and  the  Leghorns  possess  one  great  advantage 
over  the  whites  in  that,  whilst  the  latter  may 
become  dirty  in  bad  weather,  nothing  seems  to 
alter  the  appearance  of  the  black-plumaged  birds. 
Then  there  are  many  brighter-coloured  breeds, 
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prominent  among  which  one  may  mention  the 
Partridge  Wyandotte  and  the  Brown  Leghorn.  A 
rich-coloured  cock  of  the  former  variety  is  one  of 
the  most  handsome  birds  in  the  poultry-yard,  and 
though  the  hens,  seen  at  a  distance,  are  of  a  more 
sober  colour,  they  are  particularly  handsome  when 
running  on  grass.  Brown  Leghorns  have  an 
additional  attraction  in  the  form  of  a  large  red 
comb.  Black-Red  Old  English  Game  may  be 
included  in  the  same  class,  but  in  each  case  the 
males  are  more  ornamental  than  the  hens. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  effects  I  ever  saw  was 
produced  by  a  flock  of  Silver-Pencilled  Wyandotte 
cockerels,  a  variety  that  would,  I  am  sure,  be  more 
popular  for  ornamental  purposes  if  it  were  better 
known.  A  prominent  breeder  had  a  pen  of  these 
birds  in  the  Irish  Village  at  the  White  City,  where 
they  attracted  much  attention,  and  though  once 
again  the  males  are  far  more  handsome  than  the 
hens,  a  flock  of  pullets  runnmg  with  one  or  two 
cocks  would  give  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Nor  can 
one  ignore  the  claims  of  Silver-Laced  Wyandottes 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  two  highly  ornamental 
breeds  which  always  look  well  when  running  on 
grass. 

There  has  always  been  a  large  measure  of 
popularity  for  buff  breeds,  and  Buff  Orpingtons  in 
particular,  and  up  till  the  last  year  or  two  there 
were  probably  more  birds  of  this  variety  kept  for 
ornamental  purposes  than  any  other.  A  rich 
coloured  Buff  Orpington,  Buff  Rock,  or  Buff 
Leghorn  makes  a  fine  picture,  but  a  great  draw- 
back is  the  tendency  to  fade  during  the  summer 
time,  which  considerably  detracts  from  the  beauty 
of  the  birds. 

In  a  large  park  or  field  the  best  effects  are 
produced  by  allowing  the  birds  to  run  at  liberty, 
the  houses  being  placed  as  far  apart  as  space  will 
allow,  and  by  this  plan  it  is  possible  to  keep  two 
or  three  breeds  without  intermixing.  In  a  smaller 
enclosure  the  number  of  birds  must  be  limited  if 
they  are  to  run  at  liberty,  or  wired  runs  must  be 
erected  to  confine  them.  One  plan  that  I  have 
seen  in  operation  in  a  four-acre  paddock  is  to  have 
about  half  a  dozen  houses  dotted  about,  to  each  of 
which  is  attached  an  ornamental  fence  of  wire 
hurdles  enclosing  about  225  square  yards  of  ground, 
and  each  flock  is  allowed  to  run  at  liberty  in  turn 
for  the  whole  or  part  of  a  day. 

It  naturally  follows  that  where  fowls  are  kept 
primarily  or  partly  for  ornamental  purposes  the 
houses  and  fences  must  be  in  keeping,  and  though 
the  actual  formation  of  the  house  is  not  of  such 
great  importance,  the  painting  makes  a  great 
difference.  For  both  white  and  black  fowls  a 
white  house  is  the  most  pleasing,  and  I  remember 
once  seeing  a  very  good  effect  produced  by  a  house 
painted  white  and  picked  out  with  black,  the 
inmates,  appropriately  enough,  being  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes. Bright-coloured  houses  are  apt  to  jar 
somewhat  upon  the  artistic  sense,  and,  personally, 
I  prefer  to  stick  to  white  or  a  serviceable  walnut 
brown  for  any  breed. 


REARING  TURKEYS. 

nrURKEYS  are  to  me  the  most  interesting  of  our 
domestic  varieties  of  poultry.  What  is  grander 
in  Spring  than  the  strut  of  the  turkey  cock  as  he 
escorts  his  hens  around  the  stack-yard  or  paddock? 
What  more  quaint  and  interesting  than  the  brood 
of  youngsters  as  they  stroll  along  a  hedgerow 
catching  flies  or  searching  for  grasshoppers  in  the 
long  meadow  grass,  constantly  uttering  their 
peculiar  cry  ?  In  autumn  we  have  the  flocks  of 
well-grown  youngsters  wandering  in  their  own 
majestic  style  over  the  stubble  fields,  gleaning  corn 
and  picking  up  a  few  stray  insects.  This  is  truly  a 
magnificent  sight,  especially  if  the  number  of  the 
flock  runs  into  three  figures  ;  and,  finally,  we  come 
to  winter  and  Christmas,  the  last,  doubtless,  the 
most  familiar,  and,  to  some,  the  grandest  stage  of 
all,  judging  from  a  line  in  an  old  verse,  "  For  a 
turkey  braised,  may  the  Lord  be  praised."  At  any 
rate,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  turkey,  dead 
or  alive,  is  the  king  of  the  poultry  world,  whether 
he  is  gracing  the  farmyard,  the  poulterer's  shop,  the 
show-bench  or  the  dinner-table. 

I  will  not  describe  the  numerous  varieties  of 
turkeys  or  their  specific  merits.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  most  widely  known  are  the  American  (or 
Mammoth  Bronze),  the  Cambridge  Bronze,  the 
Norfolk  Black,  and  the  Austrian  (or  White)  Turkey, 
of  which  the  most  popular  is  undoubtedly  the 
Mammoth  Bronze,  on  account  of  its  size  and 
hardiness.  But  whichever  variety  is  selected,  the 
object  in  view  is  invariably  the  same,  and  that  is 
to  obtain  a  well-developed,  thick-breasted  bird. 
And  now,  how  is  this  to  be  obtained  ? 

The  stock  birds  should  be  settled  in  their 
quarters  early  in  the  New  Year,  great  care  being 
taken  in  their  selection.  First  as  to  age.  A  turkey 
m  its  wild  state  does  not  mature  till  it  is  two  years 
old,  and  a  gobbler  will  retain  his  supremacy  in  a 
flock  for  four  or  five  years.  I  prefer,  all  things  con- 
sidered, two-year-old  hens  and  a  cock  a  year  or 
two  older,  and,  for  size,  to  obtain  this  in  the  hens 
if  possible  ;  the  larger  the  better,  anything  from 
1 81b.  to  241b.,  but  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
heavier  the  hen  the  less  eggs  she  is  likely  to  lay, 
especially  if  the  extra  pounds  are  attributable  to  fat. 
The  cock  should  weigh  about  3olb.  to  351b.  if  in 
fair  condition.  I  carefully  avoid  a  bird  of  either 
sex  that  does  not  carry  plenty  of  breast,  and  one 
that  has  a  prominent  nob  on  the  point  of  breast- 
bone. Of  course,  freedom  from  any  trace  of  disease 
or  deformity  is  absolutely  essential.  One  cock  can 
be  mated  with  eight  to  ten  hens.  Having  selected 
your  stock  birds,  get  them  settled  in  their  permanent 
quarters  as  soon  as  possible.  A  large,  roomy,  but 
not  draughty,  open-fronted  shed  is  a  good  roosting- 
place,  although  an  ideal  position  is  a  tree  selected 
by  the  birds  themselves  in  a  park.  But  few 
breeders  are  able  to  allow  this  owing  to  risk  of 
losing  them  by  thieves,  either  two  or  four-legged. 

Eggs  may  be  expected  early  in  March,  and  as  the 
hen  is  a  particularly  shy  and  timid  bird,  she  will 
wander  a  long  way  to  find  a  suitable  nesting-place. 
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Convenient  places  should  be  made  up  for  her  near 
at  home  to  select  from.  An  old  barrel  lined  with 
leaves  and  straw,  a  thatched  hurdle  or  two  placed 
in  odd  corners,  or  a  few  boughs  placed  against  a 
wall  all  make  excellent  places  for  her  to  creep 
under  and  lay  her  eggs,  which  number  from  about 
13  to  35  each  batch.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
collect  the  eggs  as  laid,  and  to  hatch  the  first  batch 
under  ordinary  hens,  breaking  the  turkey  hen  of  her 
broodiness  as  soon  as  noticed,  when  she  will 
re-commenc2  laying  in  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight. 
Collect  these  eggs  as  previously,  but  the  turkey  hen 
may  be  allowed  to  hatch  them  herself,  and  as  the 
chicks  will  not  appear  much  before  June,  her 
motherly  care  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  her 
brood  in  chilly  autumn. 

An  ordinary  hen  will  not  cover  more  than  nine 
turkey  eggs,  so  it  is  advisable  to  put  three  hens 
down  at  once,  and  then  at  hatching  time  you 
should  have  two  good  broods.  A  turkey  hen  will 
cover  from  15  to  23  eggs.  A  quiet  place,  not  too 
light,  should  be  selected  for  the  hens  to  sit  in. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  nests  are 
carefully  made  and  kept  clean  and  free  from 
vermin,  that  the  hens  have  plenty  of  room,  and 


v^ery  rapidly  and  cleanly  if  the  eggs  are  fresh,  a 
whole  hatch  coming  off  in  five  or  six  hours.  The 
newly-hatched  chicks  should  be  left  in  the  nest 
thirty-sixhours, after  whichtime  theyshould  be  quite 
strong.  Remove  hen  and  chicks  to  a  large,  dry, 
well-ventilated  coop  with  wire-covered  run  in  front 
and  board  floor  covered  with  dry  chaff  or  peat 
moss  if  early  in  the  season.  The  coop  and  run 
should  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  corner,  where 
plenty  of  good  grass  and  herbage  are  obtainable. 

The  chicks'  first  food  should  consist  of  hard- 
boiled  egg  chopped  fine  and  dried  off  with  ground 
oats  or  crammings.  Tliis  food  may  be  given  for 
the  first  four  or  five  days,  varying  it  witli  an 
occasional  feed  of  biscuit-meal  and  a  kist  feed  at 
night  of  a  reliable  dry  chick  food.  After  the  first 
few  days  the  egg  may  be  replaced  by  fine  pollard, 
scalded  and  dried  off  with  ground  oats,  or  boiled 
rice  dried  off  with  crammings,  these  foods  to  be 
continued  for  the  first  three  weeks.  The  chicks 
must  be  fed  regularly  and  sparingly  every  two 
hours,  and  although  it  may  not  be  apparent  just 
now,  overfeeding,  mind,  is  fatal,  and  special 
attention  must  also  be  paid  to  the  regular  supply 
of  water,  flint  grit,  and  oyster  shell.    After  three 


A  nearer  view  of  the  Scratching  Shed  depicted  on  page  411. 


that  they,  too,  are  kept  free  from  vermin.  The 
period  of  incubation  is  twenty-eight  days.  During 
hatching  time  the  hen  should  be  disturbed  as  little 
as  possible,  for  fear  of  her  trampling  on  the  chicks, 
which  are  exceedingly  weak  and  feeble  when  first 
hatched.  Remove  the  empty  shells  and  allow  the 
hen  to  come  off  and  feed  only  if  restless.  It  is  best 
to  try  and  arrange  to  give  her  a  good  feed  before 
the  first  chick  is  hatched.     Turkey  chicks  hatch 


weeks  the  interval  between  the  feeds  may  be 
increased  to  three  hours  ;  green  food  in  the  form  of 
chopped  onions  or  dandelions  ma}^  be  added  to  the 
soft  food,  which  may  be  mixed  with  skimmed  or 
new  milk.  Cracked  wheat  or  groats  may  replace 
the  dry  chick  food,  ^'ary  the  foods  as  much  as 
possible,  but  do  not  make  any  sudden  changes. 
Move  the  coop  and  run  on  to  fresh  ground  daily, 
and  when  space  and  weather  will  permit  allow  the 
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hen  to  roam  about  with  her  chicks  after  the  first 
week.  The  hen  and  chicks  should  be  periodically 
examined  to  see  that  they  are  all  quite  free  from 
vermin,  which  are  the  cause  of  many  fatalities. 

This  system  of  feeding  should  be  continued  till 
the  chicks  have  "  shot  the  red,"  which  they  do 
when  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  old.  About  this 
time  the  hen  will  be  thinking  of  leaving  her  rapidly 
growing  chicks,  so  they  should  all  be  moved  to  a 
nice  dry,  well-ventilated,  but  warm  house  about 
8ft.  by  6ft.  and  6ft.  high  at  ridge,  and  mounted  on 
wheels.  -No  perches  should  be  allowed,  the  floor 
should  be  covered  with  clean  dry  wheat  straw,  and 
here  the  chicks  should  be  warm  enough  when  the 


hen  forsakes  them.  They  will  now  only  require 
four  feeds  a  day.  Do  not  drop  off  the  onions, 
which  give  tone  to  the  system.  Their  evening  food 
may  now  be  whole  wheat  or  good  heavy  white 
oats,  and  as  soon  as  a  field  of  corn  is  cut  and 
carted,  the  turkeys  should  be  moved  on  to  the 
stubbles  without  delay,  and  the  house  moved  daily, 
when  they  will  only  require  two  and  probably  one 
feed  a  day,  and  their  growth  will  be  amazing. 
Keep  them  on  the  stubble  as  long  as  there  is  any 
corn  for  them  to  pick  up,  or  until  the  ground  gets 
wet  and  cold  ;  they  must  then  be  moved  to  their 
winter  quarters,  and  nothing  beats  a  good  barn. 

C.E.F. 


MAMMOTH  BROODERS. 

By  T.  F.  McGrew,  of  Scranton,  U.S.A. 


HERE  mammoth  incubators  are  used  and 


where  the  greater  part  of  all  the  chicks 
hatched  in  these  incubators  are  reared, 
enormous  brooding  capacity  is  necessary. 
Even  where  but  one  6,ooo-egg-capacity 
machine  is  used,  and  where  but  600  eggs  can  be 
selected  each  day  for  hatching,  it  will  require  but 
ten  days  to  fill  the  incubator.  If,  perchance,  only 
50%  of  the  eggs  hatch,  this  would  produce  3,000 
chicks  every  21  days.  If  100  chicks  are  kept  in 
each  brooding  space  it  would  require  thirty  of  these 
spaces  each  three  weeks.  If  each  of  these  spaces 
are  four  feet  wide,  it  would  mean  brooder-house 
capacity  of  120  feet  long  to  accommodate  the 
chicks  that  would  be  hatched  each  month  from  one 
of  these  machines.  If  but  four  hatches  were  made 
each  year,  it  would  require  a  brooder  space  4S0  feet 
long  or  a  building  250  feet  in  length  with  a  double 
brooding  space,  that  is,  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left ;  or,  if  all  were  in  line,  it  would 
require  a  house  500  feet  long. 

To  handle  such  enormous  capacity  special  houses 
must  be  built,  and  to  keep  the  cost  as  small  as 
possible,  these  houses  must  be  built  at  little  cost ; 
the  interior  equipment  must  be  as  inexpensive  as  it 
is  possible  to  have  it,  and  yet  gain  the  best  results. 
Some  of  these  houses  are  built  in  single  rows,  while 
others  are  built  in  double  rows,  thus  providing 
more  brooder  space  under  a  single  roof  than  can 
be  had  from  a  single-row  system. 

In  the  construction  of  these  brooder  houses, 
heaters  that  will  consume  the  least  amount  of  coal 
and  provide  sufficient  heat,  must  be  used.  The 
most  modern  type  of  brooding  system  is  hot  water 
pipes  passing  through  a  box,  a  chamber,  or  a 
trough,  the  air  passing  through  the  chamber  and 
over  the  pipes,  then  up  through  the  heating  devices 
beneath  the  hover. 

A  double-row  brooding  system  can  be  arranged 
in  quite  a  simple  manner.  Stoves  for  heating 
are  located  at  the  end  of  the  brooder  house  and  the 


hot  water  pipes  for  heating  the  system  extend  from 
the  stove  through  the  box  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
house.  This  system  includes  the  flow  and  the 
return  system  pipes.  The  attendant  can  lift  the 
wire-screened  lid,  raise  the  top  of  the  hover,  and 
examine  the  little  chicks  without  going  inside  of 
the  nursery.  When  it  is  necessary  to  go  inside  the 
nursery  to  the  exercising  floor,  the  attendant  passes 
through  the  door  shown  just  above  the  hover. 

A  closer  inspection  of  the  hover,  heater  and 
brooder  devices  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  raise 
the  lid,  remove  the  sliding  board  in  the  front  of  the 
brooding  space  next  to  the  hallway  and  to  brush 
out  all  the  litter,  clean  the  floor  and  replace  the 
board.  After  cleaning,  fresh  litter  should  be  strewn 
on  the  floor  and  then  the  top  of  the  hover  must  be 
put  in  proper  position.  All  of  this  work  can  be 
readily  and  quickly  done  from  the  hallway. 

When  the  chicks  are  quite  small  they  can  be 
watered  and  fed  inside  of  this  smaller  brooding 
space,  ventilation  being  had  through  the  wire 
screen  that  covers  the  door  or  frame  above  the 
hover.  As  the  chicks  grow  older,  and  when  they 
are  permitted  to  run  out  into  the  open  space,  the 
smaller  opening  shown  gives  free  access  in  and  out 
from  the  hover. 

Another  system  that  is  extensively  used  is  that  of 
individual  hovers  having  a  capacity  of  100  chicks 
each.  'J'hese  hovers  are  made  of  metal,  are  very  light 
in  construction,  and  can  be  carried  about  from  place 
to  place.  The  illustration  shows  twenty  of  them 
in  a  building  100  feet  long ;  2,000  chicks  were 
hovered  in  this  way  in  a  single  building ;  the 
nursery  space  about  the  hover  being  5ft.  x  8ft., 
and  the  attendant  going  through  the  house  in  the 
rear  of  the  nursery. 

In  these  separate  enclosures  100  little  chicks  will 
thrive  and  do  well  until  about  two  and  a  half 
weeks  old,  when  the  little  doors  in  the  front  of  the 
building  must  be  opened  and  the  chicks  permitted 
to  run  out  upon  the  ground. 
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When  the  chicks  so  raised  are  about  twelve 
weeks  old  all  the  cockerels  and  the  less  desirable  of 
the  pullets  are  selected  and  sold  for  broilers  ;  only 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  very  best  cockerels  being 
retained  for  future  use.  The  final  culling  of  the 
entire  flock  leaves  five  or  six  hundred  well-selected 
pullets  to  grow  to  maturity  and  roost  at  night 
within  the  same  building  where  they  were  hovered. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  little  chick  from  the 
beginning  is  plenty  of  fresh  air,  proper  ventilation, 
plenty  of  exercise,  and  proper  feeding.  If  these 
rules  are  carefully  carried  out  the  loss  under  this 
system  of  rearing  must  be  very  small,  and  where 
2,000  chicks  are  kept  in  a  single  house  in  this  way 
they  can  be  readily  managed  by  a  single  attendant  ; 
but  where  equal  numbers  are  scattered  about  in 
colony  houses,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  one 
attendant  to  feed  and  care 
for  them,  much  less  trim  and 
fill  the  lamps. 

These  same  systems  of  in- 
cubating and  brooding  are 
used  for  ducks,  and  when  it 
is  considered  that  some  farm- 
ers hatch  more  than  150,000 
baby  chicks  and  almost  as 
many  ducklings  in  a  single 
year,  one  can  imagine  at  least 
the  immensity  of  the  propo- 
sition and  realise  the  great 
need  of  mammoth  machines 
for  hatching,  and  large  brood- 
ing capacity. 

There  seems  to  be  an 
awakening  at  the  present 
time  in  poultry  matters  in 
the  British  Isles.  We  note 
that  the  intensive  system  is 
being  thoroughly  tried,  and 
there  are  whisperings  heard 
of  large  poultry  plants  being 
constructed  there.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  care  and  judg- 
ment will  be  used  in  the 
establishment  of  poultry 
plants.  It  will  be  quite 
feasible  to  obtain  the  best 
information  from  those  who 
have  had  experience,  and 
when  mammoth  plants  are 
installed  in  Britain,  if  in- 
stalled at  all,  it  will  be  far 

better  for  those  who  lead  the  way  in  this  respect  to 
profit  by  the  experience  dearly  bought  by  Ameri- 
cans before  they  establish  on  a  large  scale  poultry 
farms  for  the  production  of  market  eggs  and  table 
poultry. 

Demonstration  Train  in  Oregon. 

As  part  of  a  recent  train  sent  out  by  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  one  fleet  wagon 
carried  a  Colony  poultry  house  and  run,  in  which  was  a 
flock  of  Plymouth  Rocks. 


RECENT  POULTRY  EXPERI- 
MENTS. 

(Maine  Agvic.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  179). 


'T'^HIS  Bulletin  deals  in  the  first  place  with  certain 
modifications  which  it  was  considered  desir- 
able to  introduce  at  the  station  into  the  methods 
of  feeding  the  laying  pullets. 

All  adult  birds,  whether  pullets  or  not,  received 

(a)  whole  or  cracked  grains  scattered  in  the  litter, 

(b)  the  mixture  of  dry  ground  grains  known  as  a 
dry  mash.  The  birds  were  also  given  oyster-shell, 
dry  cracked  bone,  grit,  and  charcoal,  together  with 


The  Candee  Mammoth  Brooder. 

an  ample  supply  of  clean  water.  In  addition 
clover  hay  was  provided.  The  whole  or  broken 
grains  were  preferred  to  the  dry  mash,  but  while 
the  latter  was  taken  freely,  the  birds  showed  no 
tendency  to  gorge  themselves  with  it  or  to  become 
lazy  and  over-fat.  It  is  also  claimed  that  by  feed- 
ing a  dry  mash  in  hoppers  there  is  none  of  the 
mobbing  which  characterises  trough  feeding,  there 
is  little  or  no  waste,  and  the  amount  of  labour  is 
considerabl}^  reduced.    The  dry  grains  were  fed 
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early  in  the  morning,  being  scattered  on  the  litter, 
which  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  pine  shavings  and 
straw,  the  amount  of  whole  corn  allowed  for  every 
100  hens  being  four  quarts  ;  at  ten  o'clock  they 
were  given  in  the  same  way  two  quarts  of  wheat 
and  two  quarts  of  oats.  This  was  all  the  regular 
feeding  which  the  birds  received. 

The  dry  mash  formerly  used  at  the  station  had 
the  following  composition  : — 


Wheat  Bran   200  lb. 

Maize  Meal    100  ,, 

Middlings    100  „ 

Gluten  Meal  or  Brewers'  Grains   100  ,, 

Linseed  Meal   100  ,, 

Beef  Scrap    100  ,, 


Experience  had  shown  that  this  mash,  containing 
comparatively  large  quantitiesof  such  concentrated 
foods  as  gluten  and  linseed  meal,  was  rather  too 
rich. 

In  considering  the  most  desirable  modifications 
to  introduce  into  a  new  mash  it  was  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  transfer  of  the  birds  to  the  laying-houses  from 
the  range  on  which  they  had  grown  up,  and  experi- 
ence led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  period  was  a 
very  important  one,  and  that  the  egg  production 
during  the  winter  was  dependent  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  way  in  which  this  transition  was  made. 

It  seemed  desirable  that  this  change  should  be 
effected  as  gradually  as  possible,  and  with  this  end 
in  view  the  pullets  were  transferred  from  the  range 
soon  after  September  ist,  when  they  were  placed  in 
a  house  with  a  freshly  seeded  yard  full  of  green 
grass  accessible  to  them,  and  here  they  remained 
until  cold  weather  set  in.  Thus  they  were  brought 
from  a  free  range  to  a  restricted  range, 
but  with  better  pasturage  on  the  restricted 
than  on  the  free  range.  In  order  to  bring  the  birds 
gradually  to  a  rich  ration  the  following  modifi- 
cations were  made  in  the  composition  of  the  dry 
mash :  — 

First  month  in  laying-house  (September) : — 


Bran      300  lb. 

Maize  Meal   ioo 

Middlings    100 

Meat  Scrap                                        ...  100  ,, 

Second  month  in  laying-house  (October) : — 

Bran    200  lb. 

Maize  Meal   100  ,, 

Middlings    100 

Gluten  Meal   100  ,, 

Meat  Scrap    100  ,, 


Third  month  in  laying-house  (November)  : — The 
mash  was  similar  to  that  given  in  October,  with 
the  addition  of  50  lb.  of  linseed  meal. 

Fourth  month  in  laying-house  : — The  mash  had 
the  same  composition  as  that  of  the  second  month. 

Fifth  month  in  laying-house  : — The  mash  had 
the  same  composition  as  that  of  the  third  month. 

Every  alternate  month  after  this  time  50  lb.  of 
inseed  meal  was  put  into  the  mash,  as  given  for 


the  second  month.  This  dry  mash  was  kept  before 
the  birds  all  the  time  in  open  hoppers. 

The  character  of  the  egg  production  resulting 
from  this  method  of  feeding  is  shown  below  : 


Egg  Production  of  300  Barred  Pi^ymouth  Rock 
PaivivETs,  Autumn  and  Winter  of  1909. 


Mouth. 

Total  number 
of  eggs  laid. 

Average 
per  bird. 

September   

October  ... 
November 

December   

139 
725 
984 
2,926 

0-46 
2  42 
3-28 
9*75 

Totals   

4.774 

15-91 

From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  the  average 
production  made  no  sudden  increase  in  early 
autumn,  but  rose  gradually,  until  in  December  it 
rose  quite  rapidly  at  the  time  of  year  when  a  high 
egg  average  is  most  desired.  On  this  system  of 
feeding  the  pullets  were  found  to  be  much  freer 
from  digestive  troubles  and  diseases  involving  the 
liver,  and  there  was  no  moulting  in  the  early 
winter. 

The  dry  mash  used  at  the  station  for  birds  kept 
as  breeders  after  they  have  moulted  was  as  follows  : 

Bran    400  lb. 

Maize  Meal   50  ,, 

Middlings      ...    50  ,, 

Meat  Scrap   100  ,, 

From  about  a  month  before  the  birds  to  be  used 
as  breeders  (old  hens,  cockerels,  and  cocks)  were 
mated  up,  they  received  richer  food,  and  were 
eventually  fed  on  the  third  month  ration  as  de- 
scribed above  for  pullets.  This  method  of  feeding 
breeders  appeared  to  increase  fertility  and  the 
hatching  quality  of  the  eggs,  and  the  vigour  of  the 
chicks. 


Appreciation. 

Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  the  celebrated  American  biologist, 
writes :  "  The  April  Ir,r,usTRATED  Poui^Try  Record 
came  to  hand  yesterday.  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
excellent  standard  at  which  30U  are  maintaining  this 
jovirnal.  No  other  poultry  paper  that  I  know  approaches 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  quality." 

Turkey  Trains. 

In  an  interesting  article  appearing  in  the  Reliable 
Poultry  Journal,  it  is  stated  that  "the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  turkey  shipments  from  East  Tennessee 
totalled  probably  250,000  birds,  and  represented  roughly, 
half  a  million  dollars  (;^ioo,ooo).  There  were  numbers 
of  car-load  lots  shipped  from  this  territory,  but  the  more 
important  shipments  were  assembled  at  Morristown, 
Tennessee,  and  hurried  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York  by  special  trains.  The  largest  single  ship- 
ment was  a  train  of  thirty-four  cars,  which  went  through 
to  New  York  for  the  Thanksgiving  market.  A  special 
turkey  train  which  left  Morristown,  Wednesday  night, 
December  i8th,  reached  New  York  the  following 
Saturday  morning,  with  30,000  birds  to  supply  the 
Manhattan  demand." 
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THE  SEVEN  PHASES  OF  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

By  WiIvFrid  H.  G.  Ewart. 


-0- 


V.— THE  FANCY. 


O  statistics  being  available,  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  precisely  how  far 
the  poultry  fanc)'  has  advanced  during 
a  generation,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  progress  has  been  very  considerable. 
If  we  take  the  number  of  shows  as  a  guide  we 
find  a  stead}'  advance  year  b)'  year  culminating 
in  a  total  of  close  on  a  thousand  per  annum  at 
the  present  time.  During  1910,  the  last  season 
concerning  which  as  far  as  I  can  discover 
definite  statistics  are  available,  768  shows  were 
held — a  number  that  was  probably  exceeded  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Since  then  the  annual  crop  has 
increased  if  we  are  to  believe  general  indications. 
Not,  however,  that  I  would  attach  ver}'  great 
importance  merely  to  the  increase  of  shows  per 
annum  as  a  just  measure  of  the  growth  of  the 
Fancy.  As  a  fact,  I  believe  the  rapid  multipli- 
cation of  poultry  exhibitions  has  outstripped 


The  Root  of  the  Troubi^e. 

The  root  of  the  trouble  is  somewhat  timeworn 
— but  timeworn  because  it  is  so  important.  I 
refer  to  the  control  of  the  Fancy.  It  might 
seem  arbitrary — and  certainly  would  meet  with 
extensive  opposition — to  suggest  that  the  num- 
ber of  open  shows  should  be  limited,  neverthe- 
less I  believe  this  is  one  direction  in  which 
supervision  is  needed.  The  particular  phase  of 
the  poultry  industry  with  which  we  are  at 
present  dealing  differs  from  the  other  six 
phases  in  the  fact  that  it  is  actively  competitive 
in  a  representative  sense.  By  this  is  meant  that 
success  in  the  Fancy  depends  upon  success  in 
the  show-pen,  which  state  of  affairs  would  lend 
itself  to  all  kinds  of  abuse  were  there  no  central 
authorit}^  Such  an  authority  to  be  effective 
must  control  fully  the  three  vital  elements  of 
the   Fancy — the   Show,   the  Judge,   and  the 


A  Belgian  Fancier's  Yard. 


the  capacit}'  of  the  Fancy  to  cope  with  them, 
and  this,  of  course,  is  a  source  of  serious  weak- 
ness. Supply  has  outstripped  demand,  and 
when  that  is  the  case  somebody  will  be  in 
"  Queer  Street."  It  is  not  surprising  therefore 
to  see  in  the  Press  passionate  appeals  for  sup- 
port 'from  harassed  secretaries  or  to  hear  of 
balances  on  the  wrong  side  as  a  result  of  holding 
big  shows. 


\,Copy  right. 

Exhibitor.  Failing  this  control,  a  desire  to  win 
prizes  at  anj^  cost  becomes  paramount  and— as 
in  professional  sport — fair  competition  gives 
place  to  technical  anarch}^ 

Necessary  Reforms. 

Speaking  purely  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view  in  regard  to  the  industrial  aspect  of  the 
poultry  fancy,  this  control  is  obviously  essential. 
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Equally  it  must  be  directed  not  as  a  sentimental 
lever  nor  as  a  guardian  of  morals  but  solely  in 
the  interests  of  poultry  fanciers.  Only  thus  can 
security  of  trade  be  assured  together  with  that 
promise  of  ultimate  success  which  acts  as  a 
magnet  to  the  new-comer.  Only  thus  can  money 
be  freely  circulated  among  as  many  hands  as  pos- 
sible. Cliques  are  dangerous,  and  the  grave  scan- 
dals which  quite  recently  have  resulted  from  them 
should  never  be  allowed  to  occur  again.  Of 
shows  I  would  sa}'  that  under  the  segis  ot  a 
powerful  central  body  they  could  be  disposed  to 
advantage.  This  body  should  license  them  as 
to-day  the  Jockey  Club  licenses  race  meetings 
or  the  Football  Association  football  matches. 
It  would  not  issue  annually  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  licences,  and  the  exhibitions  which 
failed  to  obtain  them  would  either  have  to 
become  local  affairs  or  go  to  the  wall.  The 
remainder  should  become  rich  and  strong  with 
large  reserve  funds,  and  instead  of  struggling 
on  from  year  to  year  they  would  be  in  a  position 
to  offer  big  prizes  at  reduced  fees.  As  to  judges, 
who,  after  all,  are  the  essential  element  in  fair 
play,  let  them,  too,  be  licensed  as  competent  and 
estimable  men.  Exhibitors,  let  us  recognise, 
require  a  great  deal  of  looking  after,  not  because 
they  are  a  bad  lot  but  because  they  are  human 
beings  with  opportunities  of  mischief.  Give 
them  the  impression  that  they  can  do  as  they 
please  with  impunity  and  there  will  be  all  kinds 
of  trouble.  Make  them  understand  that  there 
are  laws  which  they  must  respect,  however,  and 
they  will  fall  into  line. 

The  Requirements  of  Success. 

I  may  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  question  ot 
controlling  the  poultry  fancy,  but  then  it  is 
antecedent  to  the  very  existence  of  a  strong 
competitive  fabric.    I  pass  on.    What  is  neces- 
sary  to   become  a  successful  fancier  to-day? 
'Twould  be  tedious  to  go  over  the  old  ground  of 
capital,  experience,  etc.,  and  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  here  that  a  sensible  person  will  not 
invest   the   one  without  the  other.  Neither, 
however,  is  a  guarantee  of  ability  to  build  up  a 
good  business.    Assuming,  nevertheless,  that  a 
man  has  at  least  ^500  at  his  back  and  has  spent 
not  less  than  twelve  months  in  poultry  farming 
on  a  fair  scale,  let  us  consider  the  lines  on 
which  he  should  go  to  work.    First  there  is 
specialism.    Look  at  the  most  successful  farmers 
of  the  present  day  and  you  will  find  that  nearly 
if  not  all  of  them  began  somewhat  modestly  with 
one  or  two  breeds  and  that  only  after  they  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  tree  with  these  did  they 
increase  the  number  or  variety  of  their  stock. 
You  see,  it  is  rather  like  a  great  city  store.  A 
shop  increases  with  the  growth  of  custom  and 
as  it  increases  adds  new  departments  and  new 


wares  to  its  original  lines.  So  arose  Harrod's, 
Gam  age's,  and  Whiteley's.  Concentrated  study 
of  a  particular  breed  such  as  the  Buff  Orpington, 
the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  the  Rhode  Island 
Red,  and  the  Black  Wyandotte  guarantees  a 
man  so  large  an  advantage  over  the  individual 
who  dabbles  in  all  of  these.  Given  an  equal 
class  of  stock  in  the  first  place,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  specialist  can  afford  to  rear  just  four 
times  the  number  of  chickens  with  four  times 
greater  chances  of  finding  a  winner  among 


A  famous  Bantam  Fancier's  Pens. 


them  leaves  him  with  an  immense  advantage. 
As  to  sales,  you  will  find  that  a  fancier  who  has 
a  definite  reputation  for  one  particular  breed  of 
fowls  acquired  by  winning  big  prizes  at  import- 
ant shows  is  in  a  better  position  than  his  rival 
who,  on  the  contrary,  has  acquired  a  reputation 
for  mediocrit}^  by  winning  lesser  honours  at 
lesser  events.  Mediocrity  in  business  is  fatal, 
and  poultry  fancying  is  essentially  a  business. 

Pupii<- Farming. 

Of  course  the  employment  of  outside  labour 
is  a  formidable  consideration.  The  amount  of 
attention  demanded  by  a  large  stock  of  fancy 
poultry,  especially  in  the  rearing  season  and  the 
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winter  show  season,  is  tremendous.  Much  of 
this  is  caused  by  the  modern — and  very  proper 
— system  of  sub-dividing  into  numerous  lots. 
There  are  utility  cockerels,  fatteners,  second- 
grade  pullets,  second-grade  cockerels,  immature 
chickens,  stock  hens,  stock  cocks  in  cockerel- 
boxes,  show  cockerels  and  show  pullets  in 
covered  runs,  and  finally  there  is  the  exhibition 
team  in  pens — all  distinct  and  separate.  This 
gives  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  that 
confronts  a  big  poultry-farmer  in  the  way  ot 


cleaning,  feeding,  and  watering  alone.  Paid 
labour  sufficient  to  run  things  properly  would 
prove  a  very  serious  handicap  at  the  .start,  and 
so  there  has  arisen  in  conjunction  mainly  with 
fancy  poultry-farming  that  curiously  profitable 
business  of  pupil-farming.  Pupil-farming,  while 
putting  a  good  round  sum  into  the  pockets  of 
the  proprietor,  finds  him  also  intelligent  labour. 
He  may  have  much  to  put  up  with  as  well,  but 
on  the  whole  it  must  be  reckoned  a  very  paying 
game. 


POULTRY  LICE. 

By  Fred.  V.  Theobald,  M.A. 
Vice-Principal  and  Economic  Zoologist  of  the   S.E.  Agricultural  College. 


pARASITES  are  organisms  which  live  upon  or 
within  other  animals  or  plants,  feeding  upon 
them  and  so  causing  unhealthiness  or  actual  disease. 
The  animal  or  plant  upon  which  the  parasite  lives 
is  usually  called  the  "  host."  This  parasitism,  by 
rendering  the  host  unhealthy,  predisposes  it  to  other 
diseases,  often  of  a  fatal  nature — such  as  the 
diphtheritic  roup  and  tuberculosis  in  poultry.  Some 
forms  of  parasites  work  directly  on  the  host  by 
causing  some  specific  disease,  such  as  gapes.  There 
is  another  way  in  which  parasites  work  in- 
juriously— namely,  by  carrying  specific  disease  germs 
from  animal  to  animal,  bird  to  bird.  This  is  the 
case  with  that  fatal  disease  of  fowls,  in  South 
America,  and  elsewhere,  known  as  fowl  fever  or 
spirillosis,  a  parasitic  tick  being  the  carrier.  Other 
parasites,  by  causing  irritation,  make  their  host 
unwilling  to  take  nourishment,  and,  in  the  case  of 
birds,  to  forsake  their  eggs.  It  is  in  the  latter  way 
that  bird  lice  are  so  harmful  to  poultry. 

Amongst  the  parasites  of  the  fowl  we  find,  as  in 
man  and  other  animals,  that  we  can  divide  them 
into  external  parasites  and  internal  parasites.  The 
former  are  exemplified  by  lice  and  fleas,  the  latter 
by  the  gape  worm  and  the  white  worms  of  the 
intestines. 

Bird  lice  are  true  insects,  and  have  a  mouth 
formed  for  biting  or  chewing  their  food,  whilst 
human  and  most  mammalian  lice  have  a  piercing 
mouth  for  sucking  blood.  The  bird  lice,  which  are 
called  Mallophaga  subsist  upon  the  productions  of 
the  skin,  and  they  also  devour  the  barbs  of  the 
feathers,  especially  those  of  the  saddle  hackle,  and 
so  cause  unsightliness,  for  the  feathers  become 
jagged  and  notched. 

Nearly  every  bird  has  its  own  particular  species 
of  lice — for  instance,  those  of  the  duck,  turkey, 
goose,  and  fowl  are  all  quite  distinct.  As  far  as 
we  know  at  present,  an  interchange  of  hosts  is 
very  unusual.  Only  once  have  I  found  a  duck 
louse  on  a  fowl,  and  never  one  of  the  fowl  lice 
on  ducks,  even  when  they  have  been  com- 
mingling when  badly  infested  with  these  parasites. 


The  so-called  Menopons,  or  wandering  lice  of  the 
fowl,  may,  however,  occur  on  turkeys,  pigeons,  and 
even  pheasants. 

Apparently  fowl  lice  breed  all  the  year  round, 
but  with  greater  energy  in  spring  and  summer. 
The  reproduction  of  these  annoying  insects  is  very 
rapid  under  favourable  circumstances.  The 
conditions  most  favourable  to  them  are  damp, 
dirty,  dark,  and  badly-ventilated  houses  and  the 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  birds.  It  must  not  be 
assumed,  however,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  that 
dirt  breeds  lice  ;  it  merely  acts  as  a  medium  for 
encouraging  them.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that 
unhealthy  birds  only  are  attacked  by  lice  ;  perfectly 
sound  ones  may  be,  and  then  the  lice  cause 
unhealthiness. 

Under  favourable  conditions,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  second  generation  from  a  single 
female  louse  may  number  twenty-five  hundred 
individuals,  and  the  third  generation  the  enormous 
number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand. 
This  monstrous  progeny  may  be  accounted  for  in  no 
less  than  eight  or  nine  weeks.  One  can  thus 
readily  understand  how  poultry  may  suddenly 
become  affected  to  such  an  extent  that  they  do  not 
thrive.  It  is  not  only  fowls  which  are  attacked  by 
these  loathsome  insects.  Where  chicks  hatch  out 
under  natural  conditions  they  nearly  always  become 
infested,  unless  the  nesting-box  and  the  mother 
have  been  thoroughly  cleansed. 

This  infestation  in  chicks  may  come  from  either 
direct — the  mother  or  from  surroundings.  The 
former  is  the  usual  way,  for  most  of  the  lice  live 
permanently  on  their  hosts.  There  are,  however 
the  lice  called  Menopons,  which  frequently  leave 
the  birds,  and  these  may  be  found  in  the  nests  ; 
they  also  invade  the  little  chicks.  We  see  this 
now  and  again  happening  even  in  foster-mothers 
which  have  been  kept  in  a  dirty  state  near  poultry 
runs.  The  old  birds  may  leave  the  lice  behind 
them  there,  if  they  are  allowed  to  enter,  and  so  the 
chicks  may  receive  them.  Lice  will  not  live  many 
months  without  food  derived  fresh  from  the  host. 
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How  long  they  may  live  we  do  not  know  ;  on  this 
subject  we  want  further  careful  entomological 
evidence.  The  writer  once  kept  some  for  nine 
weeks,  with  only  old  feathers  to  feed  upon. 

The  eggs  of  these  wingless  insects  are  laid 
upon  the  feathers  of  the  birds,  especially  amongst 
the  down  feathers.  They  are  attached  to  them 
by  numerous  fine  threads  around  their  base. 
The  shell  of  the  egg  is  beautifully  sculptured  with 
hexagonal  markings.  The  incubation  varies  from 
six  to  ten  days  according  to  the  time  of  year  and 
local  conditions.  Young  lice  are  very  like  the 
adults,  save  that  they  are  smaller  and  paler  in 
colour  ;  sometimes  almost  white.  They  are  very 
unlike  the  young  of  the  moth  or  bee,  which  hatch 
from  the  egg  as  a  caterpillar  or  grub,  and  which 
pass  through  the  chrysalis  or  pupal  condition — a 
period  of  rest  and  change  —  before  the  adult 
butterfly  or  bee  makes  its  appearance. 

Young  lice  live  on  the  host  just  as  do  the  mature 
sexual  creatures,  and  they  feed  in  just  the  same 
way  and  cause  the  same  intense  irritation. 

Growth  from  the  young  louse  to  the  adult  takes 
place  gradually  and  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
moults  or  castings  of  the  skin. 

Reproduction  takes  place  mainly  on  the  birds, 
but  sometimes  the  crawling  lice  or  Menopons  may 
be  found  in  copulee  in  the  nests,  especially  where 
straw  or  hay  is  used  and  the  nesting-boxes  are  foul 
with  excrement. 

Lice  are  spread  from  fowl  to  fowl  and  run  to  run 
in  various  ways.  A  common  channel  of  distribution 
amongst  birds  is  via  the  nest,  for  many  lice  leave 
the  host  at  night  and  may  be  found  wandering 
about,  regaining  other  fowls  when  laying  during 
the  day.  Very  many  are  also  distributed  during 
copulation.  The  introduction  of  an  infested  male 
bird  is  often  the  means  of  contaminating  the  whole 
flock.  Another  way  may  possibly  be  by  means  of 
certain  two-winged  flies,  which  are  sometimes 
found  on  fowls  in  this  country.  Dr.  Sharp  has 
observed  these  diptera  carrying  parasitic  lice.* 

The  lice  found  on  fowls  may  be  grouped  into 
three  divisions,  namely— (i)  those  which  live  fixed 
on  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck,  especially  of 
young  birds,  and  which  also  occur  under  the  wings 
and  around  the  rump  ;  (ii)  those  which  wander 
over  the  whole  bird,  more  or  less  active  creatures 
which  one  finds  running  over  one's  hands  and  arms 
whilst  handling  or  plucking  poultry  ;  and  thirdly 
(iii),  those  which  live  between  the  barbs  of  the 
feathers  on  the  wings  and  tail. 

The  first-named  are  known  under  the  technical 
names  of  Goniodes  and  Goniocotes.  In  these  the  bodies 
are  wider  than  the  heads,  and  they  are  sluggish  in 
habits.  The  second  group,  the  active,  crawling, 
wandering  lice,  have  the  body  large  and  broad,  but 
very  little  wider  than  the  head,  and  they  are 
flattened  in  general  form.  The  last  group,  known 
as  Lipeurus,  have  very  long  and  narrow  bodies  ; 
two  kinds  of  these  long  lice  occur  on  fowls.  The 
wandering  lice  are  called  Menopons.    One  species, 

■■'.Proceedings  Entomological  Society  of  London,  p.  xxx.,  i8go. 


known  as  Menopon  pallidum,  is  also  found  on  turkeys, 
pigeons,  and  pheasants.  The  Goniocotes  Eynsfordii 
(Theobald)  mainly  attacks  the  head  and  neck  of 
chicks  and  often  causes  serious  loss.  They  are  found 
buried  amongst  the  down  or  feathers,  with  their 
heads  pointed  in  tick-like  manner  to  the  skin  and  their 
bodies  projecting  upwards  and  somewhat  swollen.* 

Whenever  one  finds  large  numbers  of  lice  upon 
poultry  one  may  be  sure  that  they  have  been  kept 
in  unsanitary  surroundings,  or  else  the  birds  have 
become  debilitated  and  weakened  from  some  cause 
or  other  ;  and  this  state  is  usually  followed  by  lice, 
which  seem  to  breed  more  rapidly  as  the  host 
becomes  unhealthy.  Damp,  dark,  dirty,  and  badly- 
ventilated  poultry-houses  and  hen-roosts  are  places 
most  prone  to  harbour  these  pests. 

Prevention  lies  in  seeing  that  the  above-mentioned 
unsanitary  conditions  are  done  away  with.  Roost- 
ing-places  should  every  now  and  then  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  good 
spraying  with  fresh  hot  limewash  for  this  purpose. 
Machines  for  spraying  limewash  can  now  be 
obtained,  so  that  a  fine  spray  can  be  sent  over  all 
parts  even  of  a  large  building.  Walls,  roof,  nests, 
and  perches  all  want  treating.  The  limewash  may 
be  further  improved  by  adding  half  a  pint  of  para- 
ffin to  every  gallon  of  wash,  churning  well  together 
with  a  syringe  first.  A  good  dressing  must  be  given 
so  that  it  runs  into  all  cracks  and  crevices.  Of 
course,  nesting-boxes  and  setting-places  should  be 
paid  special  attention  to. 

There  is  nothing  better  to  keep  down  lice  than 
dust  baths.  Every  pen  of  fowls  should  have  easy 
access  to  a  dusting-box.  This  should  be  kept  in  the 
dry,  and  road-dust  will  form  the  best  material  to 
use,  but  it  may  be  much  improved  by  the  addition 
of  some  pyrethrum  powder  mixed  with  it.  Fowls 
do  not  seem  to  mind  this.  Pyrethrum  is  also  an 
excellent  substance  for  dusting  over  the  nests,  as  it 
keeps  away  fleas  as  well  as  lice. 

For  treatment  we  should  first  attack  the  lice  on 
old  birds.  These  may  have  pyrethrum  dusted  over 
them.  When  doing  this  it  is  best  to  hold  the  bird 
up  by  the  legs  with  head  downwards  ;  the  powder 
may  then  be  shaken,  and  will  be  found  to  fall  well 
between  the  expanded  feathers  to  the  skin.  Small 
puffs  may  be  now  had,  which  send  out  this  or 
any  other  powder  in  a  fine  cloud  of  dust. 

Chicks  should  be  freed  from  lice  at  once,  especially 
of  head  and  neck  lice.  Nothing  is  better  for  this 
purpose  than  ordinary  lard  rubbed  well  over  the 
invaded  area.  One  part  of  sulphur  to  every  ten  of 
lard  may  be  used  for  anointing  old  birds,  but  sulphur 
is  best  avoided  in  the  case  of  chicks.  White  pre- 
cipitate ointment  is  perhaps  the  most  fatal  substance 
to  lice,  but  its  use  is  attended  with  some  danger 
when  applied  to  young  birds. 

Cleanliness,  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  as  much 
freedom  as  possible,  the  use  of  dust  baths,  and  the 
occasional  treatment  of  chicks  and  setting  hens 
will  soon  make  the  inconvenience  and  loss  caused 
by  these  parasites  a  thing  of  the  past. 

^Descriptions  ot  all  these  Lice  will  be  found  in  ray  "  Parasitic  Diseases 
of  Poultry."    Gurney  and  Jackson.    1896.   (2s.  6d.) 
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IN   PRAISE   OF  THE   RHODE   ISLAND  RED. 

By  J.  S.  Parkin. 
Of  the  Rhode  Island  Red  Farm,  Knox,  Harrogate. 


■\T  O W  that  the  hatching  season  has  arrived  many 
poultry-keepers  are  on  the  look-out  to  improve 
their  present  stock.  A  word  or  two  on  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  from  a  utility  point  of  view  may, 
therefore,  be  of  interest.  After  many  exhaustive 
tests  I  have  found  that  no  other  breed  is  fit  to 
compete  with  the  Red  as  a  layer  in  cold  weather, 
when  eggs  fetch  high  prices.  An  American  poultry 
farmer  once  said  that  he  was  certain  that  his  Reds 
could  read  the  market  prices,  since  whenever  the 
price  of  eggs  rose  they  always  laid  the  best.  This 
has  been  my  own  experience,  and  when  the  weather 
is  bad  and  most  fowls  stop  laying,  the  Reds  seem 


A  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerel. 


He  was  awarded  prizes  the  only  time  he  has  been  shown. 

to  be  at  their  best.  Probably  this  is  due  to  their 
having  originated  in  an  exposed  country.  Being  a 
healthy  breed  and  always  on  the  move  enables  them 
to  stand  much  more  cold  and  wet  than  other 
breeds. 

Many  of  my  chickens  have  been  put  to  severe 
tests.  Last  year  I  placed  thirty  in  a  foster  mother, 
and  at  eleven  days  old  I  gave  them  their  liberty, 
when  there  were  three  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground. 
Further,  they  were  put  in  an  exposed  place,  where 
they  felt  the  full  force  of  every  wind  at  a  time  when 
the  temperature  at  mid-day  was  two  degrees  below 
zero.  I  rever  allowed  the  brooder  chamber  to  be 
above  6o7o-  The  chicks  seemed  quite  to  enjoy  it ; 
they  were  out  in  the  snow  from  daylight  to  dark, 
and  not  one  of  them  showed  any  ill-effects  of  the 
test,  nor  was  their  growth  in  any  way  effected. 

Rhode  Island  Red  chickens  require  only  a  dry 
bed,  free  from  draughts  at  night,  and  good  whole- 
some food,  and  they  will  look  after  themselves. 


They  are  the  easiest  chickens  to  rear,  being  a  breed 
that  possesses  a  good  constitution.  Chicks  bred 
from  sound  healthy  stock  rarely  give  any  trouble. 
A  sickly  chick  that  is  always  running  for  the 
sleeping  chamber  is  quite  unknown  At  the  time 
of  writing  I  have  no  chicks  running  about,  and 
they  have  never  known  any  heat  above  seventy 
degrees  since  coming  from  the  incubators,  yet  they 
are  as  healthy  as  anyone  could  wish.  I  have  some 
show  chickens  reared  in  a  small  back-yard,  five  by 
three  yards  ;  eleven  chicks  and  a  hen  were  placed 
here.  The  breeds  were  reared  to  six  months  old 
and  were  as  well  in  every  way  as  those  in  large 
runs.  When  they  were  five  months  old  I  showed  a 
pullet  and  secured  a  prize  in  a  very  strong  class, 
competing  against  such  breeds  as  winners  at  the 
Palace  and  Club  Shows.  This  pullet  laid  its  first 
egg  before  it  was  six  months  old. 

The  cockerels  make  good  table  birds,  being  ready 
to  kill  at  four  months  old.  I  have  seen  them  turn 
the  scale  at  four  lbs.  when  three  months  old. 
Those  people  who  have  an  objection  to  their  flesh 
being  rather  yellow  have  to  aclmit  that  the  flesh  is 
quite  as  good  in  flavour  and  texture  as  Game  or 
Uorking.  They  are  a  breed  that  do  well  on  any 
soil ;  wet  heavy  ground  suits  them  as  well  as  dry, 
nor  does  it  affect  their  growth. 

I  find  the  dark  Reds  are  by  far  the  best  layers, 
and  they  beat  the  light  shades,  although  both  may 
have  been  bred  from  the  same  hen.  Breeders  and 
judges  are  favouring  the  dark  red  rather  than  the 
light. 


Another  View  of  the  Rhode  Island  Red. 

By  Miss  Stanley-Smith. 

The  Rhode  Island  Red,  as  we  hope  to  get  it 
soon,  is  as  near  the  ideal  as  any  fowl  we  have  so 
far  evolved.  Its  origin  alone  shows  what  a  splendid 
fowl  it  is.  It  originated  some  years  ago  in  Rhode 
Island,  U.S.A.,  where  the  farmers  selected  all  the 
red  birds  from  their  mixed  stock  because  they 
found  them  to  be  the  hardiest  and  the  best  layers. 
From  a  fancier's  point  of  view  there  is  enough 
difficulty  now  in  breeding  to  the  standard  to  make 
it  a  real  sport,  although  at  present  breeders  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  double  mating. 
I'hey  are  trying  hard  to  avoid  this  if  possible,  as  it 
makes  things  so  much  more  complicated. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  colouring  of  the  cocks 
is  to  get  the  hackles  free  from  ticking — a  brassy 
effect  in  the  neck — and  the  undercolour  free  from 
smuts.  Some  noted  breeders  say  that  in  the 
breeding-pen  the  richest  coloured  birds  must  have 
smut  in  the  undercolour  and  fluff,  otherwise  their 
progeny  will  soon  show  white,  which  is  worse  than 
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smut.  But  in  the  show-pen  no  trace  of  smut  must 
be  permitted — the  undercolour  must  be  red  or 
salmon  to  the  skin.  In  the  wings  the  primaries 
must  be  red  on  the  upper  web  and  black  on  the 
lower,  whilst  the  secondaries  must  be  exactly  the 
reverse,  namely,  black  on  the  upper  web  and  red  on 
the  lower.  This  in  perfection  is  at  present  almost 
impossible  to  get.  The  wing  bar  must  be  quite 
free  from  black,  which  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain, 
but  by  no  means  impossible.  The  tail  coverts  and 
sickles  must  be  a  rich  bottle  green,  although  it  does 
not  matter  if  the  base  of  each  feather  shades  off  to 
red.  The  rest  of  the  body  should  be  a  rich  red,  not 
quite  so  dark  as  chocolate  but  with  no  suggestion 
of  chestnut.  The  colouring  of  the  hen  should  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  shade  as  the  breast 
of  the  cock.  But  in  the  neck  hackle  a  slight  black 
ticking  is  allowable — but  it  will  not  count  against 
a  bird  if  the  hackles  are  plain  and  free  from  ticking. 
The  colouring  of  the  wings  should  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  cock. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Rhode  Island  Red, 
single  and  rose  combed.  The  single  combed  variety 
is  the  more  popular  of  the  two  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  full-grown  cocks  there  is  a  great  tendency 
for  the  comb  to  grow  too  large,  and  droop  over  to 
one  side.  This  it  is  thought  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Brown  Leghorn  has  probably  been  used  to 
cross  with  the  Rhode  Island  Red  to  enrich  its 
colour. 

Type  in  this  breed  is  extremely  important.  It  is 
really  not  quite  like  that  of  any  other  breed,  but 
more  nearly  resembles  the  Plymouth  Rock  than 
anything  else.  The  back  must  be  long  and  flat, 
not  in  any  way  curved  like  that  of  an  Orpington, 
for  instance.  The  body  must  be  deep  and  wedge- 
shaped  rather  like  that  of  a  Dorking,  but  not  so 
big,  and  the  breast  must  be  wide.  The  legs  are  of 
medium  length,  of  a  bright  clear  yellow  colour 
with  a  band  of  red  down  the  outer  side  of  each. 
The  nails  and  beak  must  be  yellow.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  experienced  by  breeders  is  to  get 
the  face  entirely  red,  with  no  white  in  the  lobes. 

For  utility  qualities  this  breed  is  hard  to  beat. 
The  chicks  are  extremely  hardy  and  when  only  a 
few  days  old  have  been  known  to  come  out  of  their 
brooder  on  to  the  snowy  ground  with  the  ther- 
mometer standing  below  zero,  and  absolutely 
refuse  to  be  driven  back  again.  They  grow  very 
rapidly  and  the  pullets  will  often  commence  laying 
when  only  five  months  old.  They  lay  a  beautiful 
brown  egg  well  over  two  ounces  in  weight.  It  has 
been  often  found  that  the  birds  with  the  longest 
bodies  are  the  best  layers.  The  eggs  have  a  beauti- 
ful rich  flavour. 

This  breed  is  very  good  for  table,  as  it  grows 
quickly,  and  is  very  fine  boned  and  thin-skinned — 
the  only  drawback  being  that  the  skin  is  yellow. 
This,  however,  can  be  greatly  improved  by  feeding 
the  birds  largely  on  Sussex  ground  oats  and  skim 
milk,  which  will  make  the  skin  and  flesh  almost 
white.  These  birds  have  such  quiet  dispositions  that 
they  are  admirably  suited  for  close  confinement. 


Owing  to  this  quietness  they  are  very  easy  to  train 
for  the  show-pen,  and  even  without  training  they 
may  be  relied  on  to  show  well  without  fluttering 
about  and  spoiling  their  chances  with  the  judge 
by  extreme  nervousness.      Another  advantage  is 


A  Rhode  Island  Red  Cock. 

A  winner  of  many  prizes.    The  property  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Eed  Farm,  Knox,  Harrogate. 

that  they  do  not  need  washing  before  a  show,  as 
their  dark  plumage  does  not  show  the  dirt  as  a 
lighter  coloured  bird  would.  So  far,  the  fancier 
has  not  spoiled  the  utility  qualities  of  this  great 
breed,  as  the  good  show  specimen  is  generally  the 
best  utility  one  also. 


Matrimonial  Eggs. 

The  old  story  of  how  a  young  girl  by  writing  her  name 
and  address  on  an  egy  made  it  known  that  she  was  on 
the  out-look  for  a  husband,  has  come  up  again.  In  this 
case  her  period  of  hope  was  prolonged  by  the  egg 
being  kept  in  cold  storage  for  months.  Still,  so  it  is 
said,  the  desired  end  was  attained  ultimately. 


Ancient  "  Fresh"  Eggs. 

It  is  reported  that  the  legislature  of  Washington 
(U.S.A.)  State  has  a  bill  before  it  providing  that,  if 
enacted,  "strictly  fresh"  eggs  shall  not  exceed  thirty 
days  old,  and  "  fresh"  not  more  than  ninety  days. 
Evidently  the  traders  are  pre-eminent  there. 


That  200-egg  Hen  Again. 

Farm  Poultry  says :  "  The  bird  producing  about 
150  eggs  appears  to  be  able  to  transmit  its  vitality 
unimpaired,  but  the  200-egg  hen  does  not.  There  have 
been  cases  where  200-egg  hens  produce  a  small  pro- 
portion of  off-spring  which  equalled  their  records,  and 
where  this  was  repeated  through  several  generations, 
but  I  know  of  none  where  pedigrees  were  kept,  where 
the  heavy  producing  line  was  maintained  long." 
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CHICKEN  SALADS. 

TOURING  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and 
even  in  winter,  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to 
obtain  an  unlimited  variety  in  salads,  but  great 
care  is  necessary  in  their  preparation,  and  a  few 
rules  must  be  strictly  observed  in  order  to  render 
the  dish  a  success.  First,  the  vegetables  must  be 
quite  young,  freshly  cut,  and  in  perfect  condition. 
Whenever  possible  they  should  be  gathered  early 
in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  and  kept  in 
a  cool  place  until  required.  Secondly,  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  lie  in  water  as  that  entirely 
destroys  the  delicious  crispness  which  makes  a  salad 
so  enjoyable,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  hold 
them  under  gently  running  water  for  a  minute  or 
two,  when  any  dust  or  grit  which  may  cling  about 
them  will  speedily  disappear.  Thirdly,  the  various 
items  employed  in  the  making  of  the  salad  must  be 
rendered  as  dry  as  possible  before  using,  and  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  this,  is  to  drain  them  well 
in  a  colander,  or  a  proper  salad  basket  if  one  is 
available,  then  afterwards  shake  them  to  and  fro  in 
a  clean  soft  cloth  held  up  by  the  corneis,  when  all 
undue  moisture  will  be  absorbed  without  any 
pressing  or  squeezing,  a  process  to  be  most  carefully 
avoided.  Fourthly,  never  cut  the  vegetables  with 
an  ordinary  steel  knife,  as  that  is  very  apt  to  spoil 
the  delicate  colour  ;  if  a  silver  one  is  not  at  hand 
the  best  way  is  to  tear  the  items  in  shreds  with  the 
fingers,  with  as  little  handling  as  possible.  Having 
carefully  carried  out  these  rules,  it  becomes  a  very 
simple  matter  indeed  to  provide  a  dish  which  will 
prove  all  that  a  salad  should  be.  The  following 
are  a  few  examples  which,  we  hope  may  be  of  use 
to  our  readers. 

No.  I.  Cut  up  the  requisite  quantity  of  cold 
cooked  chicken  into  julienne  strips,  and  place  these 
in  a  salad  bowl  with  some  fresh  cucumber,  celerv, 
boiled  beetroot,  the  whites  of  two  or  three  hard 
boiled  eggs,  some  pickled  gherkins,  and  cooked 
French  beans,  all  cut  up  in  strips  like  the  meat, 
then  add  some  fresh  lettuce,  endive,  and  watercress, 
torn  up  into  small  pieces,  and  a  seasoning  of  salt 
and  pepper,  and  mix  thoroughly  ;  pile  the  salad  up 
high  in  the  bowl,  pour  over  the  whole  some  rich 
creamy  mayonmaise  sauce,  ornament  the  surface 
with  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  bright  red  boiled 
beetroot  cut  in  slices  and  stamped  out  with  a 
small  fancy  cutter,  pickled  w^alnuts  cut  in  quarters, 
French  beans  cut  in  neat  lozenge  shapes,  slices  of 
cucumber  stamped  out  like  the  beetroot,  and  a 
good  sprinkling  of  sifted  egg  yolk  over  the  whole, 
and  serve  accompanied  by  a  well-made  salad 
dressing. 

No.  2.  Divide  a  plump  tender  chicken  which  has 
been  carefully  roasted  for  the  purpose,  into  small 
neat  pieces,  and  free  these  entirely  from  all  skin, 
etc.,  then  season  them  well  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  sprinkle  them  freely  with  lemon  juice.  Have 
ready  a  well  varied  green  salad  prepared  according 


to  the  directions  already  given,  and  place  a  layer 
of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  salad  bowl ;  then  arrange 
on  this  a  few  pieces  of  the  chicken,  and  cover 
these  with  a  little  of  the  dressing  which  is  being 
used  ;  then  follow  with  more  salad,  another  coating 
of  the  dressing,  and  so  on,  until  the  bowl  is 
sufhciently  full,  the  last  addition  being  a  good 
thick  coating  of  the  salad  cream  ;  ornament  taste- 
fully according  to  the  items  available,  and  serve. 

Note  : — If  preferred,  these  salads  may  be  served 
on  a  flat  dish  ;  in  which  case  they  look  very  dainty 
piled  up  high  in  the  centre,  and  sprinkled  freely 
with  a  mixture  of  finely  chopped  parsley,  and  sifted 
egg  yolks,  the  other  items  being  arranged  as  a 
border  round  the  case. 

No.  3.  Cut  up  some  cold  cooked  chicken  and 
lean  boiled  ham  into  small  dice,  and  season 
pleasantly  according  to  taste.  Have  ready  some 
liquid  jelly  made  from  chicken  or  veal  bones,  and 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  quite  firm  when  cold,  and 
pour  some  of  it  into  a  plain  ring  mould,  turning 
the  latter  about  so  that  every  part  may  be  evenly 
coated.  Mix  the  chicken  and  ham  vv'ith  a  little  of 
the  jelly,  and  put  it  carefully  into  the  mould,  then 
set  it  in  a  cool  place  over  night.  When  required 
turn  out  the  moulded  meat  on  to  a  flat  dish  covered 
with  a  fancy  dish  paper,  and  fill  in  the  centre  with 
a  high  mound  of  well-mixed,  pleasantly-seasoned 
green  salad,  which  has  been  thoroughly  moistened 
with  thick  creamy  mayonmaise  sauce,  or  any 
other  salad  dressing  which  may  be  preferred. 
Ornament  the  surface  tastefully  and  serve. 

No.  4.  Cut  up  the  requisite  quantity  of  cooked 
chicken,  boiled  ham,  sour  juicy  apples,  cold  cooked 
potatoes,  and  stoned  olives  into  small  dice,  then 
add  some  French  capers,  a  table  spoonful  of  finely 
chopped  pickled  gherkins,  a  few^  pickled  walnuts 
cut  in  quarters,  and  a  table  spoonful  of  minced 
onion  ;  mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly  with  a  little 
good  salad  dressing,  and  pile  them  up  neatly  in  the 
salad  bowl.  Pour  a  little  more  of  the  dressing 
(w^hicli  should  be  thick  and  creamyj  over  the  top, 
and  ornament  the  surface  with  hard  boiled  eggs 
cut  in  quarters,  slices  of  boiled  beetroot  stamped 
out  in  small  fancy  shapes,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
roughly  chopped  pickled  walnuts  over  the  whole. 
If  a  whole  chicken  is  being  used  for  the  purpose, 
the  white  meat  should  be  cut  in  small  neat  slices, 
and  arranged  on  the  top  of  the  salad  before  the 
latter  has  been  decorated,  in  which  case  it  should 
be  pleasantly  seasoned  according  to  taste,  a  few 
hours  previously. 

Salad  Vinegar.  This  forms  a  most  delightful 
addition  to  any  and  every  kind  of  salad.  Put 
four  ounces  each  of  shallots,  sweet  savoury,  and 
tarragon,  into  a  mortar  and  bruise  them  well,  then 
transfer  them  to  a  strong  stone  jar ;  add  two 
table  spoonfuls  of  chopped  mint,  and  a  bunch  of 
thyme,  and  pour  over  the  whole  two  quarts  of  pure 
malt  vinegar.  Keep  the  jar  in  a  warm  place  for  a 
fortnight,  being  closely  covered  all  the  time,  then 
strain  off  very  carefully  into  small  bottles  ;  cork 
these  tightly,  and  store  in  a  cool  dry  place. 
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MONTH-OLD  CHICKENS  AND 
THEIR  TREATMENT. 

'"THE  most  critical  period  in  chickenhood  is  that 
from  the  time  of  hatching  until  they  reach 
four  weeks  old.  I'he  care  bestowed  upon  them 
during  that  period  is  of  the  upmost  importance,  and 
is  a  factor  which  may  very  largely  determine  the 
chicken's  future  value,  either  in  the  show-pen  or 
from  the  utility  standpoint.  At  the  same  time,  the 
care  and  attention  must  not  cease  when  the 
chickens  are  a  month  old,  or  the  first  month's  work 
will  have  been  in  vain. 

When  they  are  hatched  artificially,  the  heat  in  the 
brooder  should  be  gradually  lowered,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  birds  are  four  weeks  old  the  temperature 
will  not  be  above  65  deg.  No  hard-and-fast  rule 
can,  however,  be  laid  down  in  this  direction,  since 
there  are  so  many  influences  that  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, such  as  the  time  of  the  year,  condition  of 
the  weather,  position,  and  construction  of  the 
brooder.  There  are  many  authorities  who  declare 
loudly  in  favour  of  keeping  the  temperature  as  low 
as  possible,  the  idea  being  that  chickens  so  treated 
are  brought  up  in  such  a  hardy  fashion  that  when 
the  time  arrives  for  them  to  face  adverse  conditions 
without  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  a  brooder  they 
are  better  equipped,  by  their  early  training,  to  bear 
greater  severity  in  the  weather.  With  this,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  altogether  agree,  since  I  contend  that 
chickens  thrive  best,  and  ultimately  make  better 
stock,  by  being  reared  in  a  sufficiently-heated 
atmosphere.  Their  growth  is  much  more  pro- 
nounced and  their  general  condition  better.  A 
mistake  can,  however,  be  very  easily  made  either  by 
over  or  under-heating  ;  but,  as  before  stated,  the 
temperature,  when  the  chickens  are  a  month  old, 
should  be  65  deg.  (which,  general  rule,  will  be 
about  right).  Under  favourable  circumstances — by 
this  I  mean  where  space  will  allow  of  each  batch 
being  located  sufficiently  far  apart  to  prevent  the 
chickens  mixing  together  and  crowding  into  the 
same  brooder  at  night — they  may  have  absolute 
liberty  and  freedom  to  wander  about  and  exercise 
their  scratching  propensities. 

When  they  have  been  fed  from  the  commencement 
on  nothing  but  dry  food,  at  four  or  five  weeks  old 
an  addition  to  their  dietary  should  be  made,  con- 
sisting of  two  feeds  a  day  of  soft  food,  which  will 
considerably  assist  in  the  formation  of  feathers. 
This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  must  not  be 
neglected,  since  at  this  age  their  "  fluff "  or  baby- 
feathers  are  disappearing,  and  plenty  of  nitrogenous 
food  is  needed  for  laying  the  foundation  of  their 
adult  plumage.  This  considerably  drains  the 
system,  and  unless  food  be  of  the  right  kind  a  serious 
check  to  their  growth  is  inevitable.  The  food, 
therefore,  must  not  only  be  ample,  but  of  the  quality 
to  both  keep  the  body  and  feathers  growing. 
Their  digestive  organs  have  been  well  exercised 
and  strengthened  by  the  seeds  upon  which  they 
have  hitherto  existed,  and  the  soft  food  will  come 
as  a  very  valuable  variation  and  be  easily  assimi- 


lated, thereby  giving  a  rest  to  those  organs.  Most 
of  the  chicken-meals  so  largely  advertised  are 
practically  similar  in  nature,  and  are  excellent, 
containing,  as  they  do,  most  of  the  elements 
required  for  assisting  the  growth  and  maintaining 
the  health  ;  so  are  coarse  oatmeal  made  with  boiled 
milk  into  a  very  stiff  porridge,  ground  oats,  and  fine 
barley-meal,  from  which  all  the  larger  particles  of 
husk  have  been  sifted.  Middlings  are  too  coarse 
and  fibrous  for  chickens  at  this  age,  and  may  cause 
diarrhoea.  There  is  one  matter,  however,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Whatever  kind  of  soft 
food  is  given  it  must  never  be  too  moist,  nor  yet 
must  it  be  allowed  to  remain  within  easy  reach  of 
the  chickens  for  any  length  of  time.  Make  the  food 
into  as  stiff  a  paste  as  possible,  give  very  little,  and 
at  regular  and  frequent  periods.  This  is  advice  of 
a  very  elementary  nature  to  the  majority  of  poultry- 
keepers,  and  on  that  account  like  most  of  the 
simple,  everyday  matters,  frequently  overlooked. 

Green  food,  as  hitherto,  must  be  generously  sup- 
plied, young  grasses  and  other  tender  shoots  are 
invaluable.  As  a  rule  chickens  that  are  at  liberty 
can  get  all  they  require  at  this  time  of  year. 

Worms  and  insects  of  various  kinds  can  also  be 
obtained  naturally,  which  gives  such  help  to  the 
constitution.  When  the  chickens  are  placed  in  such 
a  position  that  these  things  have  to  be  hand-fed, 
small  portions  of  butchers'  offal  or  table-scraps  will 
prove  excellent  substitutes. 

Whether  chickens  are  naturally  or  artificially 
reared  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  brooders 
and  coops  should  be  regularly  moved  from  place  to 
place  thus  minimising  the  danger  of  disease  arising 
from  impure  soil,  which  is  such  a  fruitful  source  of 
trouble.  Cleanliness  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  unless  care  is  taken  in  this  direction  all  else 
will  be  in  vain.  This  applies  equally  to  the  man- 
agement of  coops,  brooders,  and  chicken-houses. 
The  first  should  be  made  with  a  movable  wooden 
floor,  and  requires  daily  attention  as  to  scraping  for 
the  removal  of  all  excrement. 

Brooders  are  rather  more  difiicult  to  keep  thor- 
oughly clean,  as  the  sleeping  compartment  is  so 
small,  and  is  shut  in  to  such  an  extent  that  to  get 
into  all  the  four  corners  is  not  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment, especially  for  those  whose  time  is  limited. 
It  must,  however,  be  done,  as  chickens  will  not 
thrive  in  dirty,  insanitary  surroundings.  How  often 
one  notices  fine,  healthy-looking  chickens  beginning 
to  droop  as  the  vigilance  of  the  owner  slackens. 
The  chickens'  feet  and  toe-nails  get  caked  with 
mud,  which,  unless  removed,  becomes  as  hard  as 
stone.  This  will  stop  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  legs  grow  cold,  and  trouble  very  soon 
follows.  This  is  directly  caused  by  inattention  to 
cleanliness,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  attempting  to 
rear  chickens  under  such  unsavoury  conditions.  If 
time  will  not  allow  or  inclination  suggest  what  is 
needed  to  be  done,  it  would  be  much  better  to  give 
up  the  work  entirely. 

Probably  of  more  importance  than  almost  any- 
thing else  is  the  question  of  ventilation  and  the 
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proper  amount  of  space  to  be  allowed  in  the  sleep- 
ing quarters.  This,  however,  is  not  an  eas)-  problem 
to  settle,  since  the  forms  of  sleeping  accommodation 
for  chickens  are  so  varied  in  their  description.  So 
far  as  brooders  are  concerned,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  chickens  are  a  month  old  they  should  be 
removed  to  more  roomy  quarters.  Despite  all  that 
may  be  'said  to  the  contrary,  the  present  type  of 
brooder' is  distinctlv  too  small  for  chickens  after 


A  well-ari*anged  poultry  pen  on  Major  Barnes'  Farm 
near  Ipswich.  {Copyrii^ht. 

this  age,  and,  furthermore,  is  quite  incapable  of 
giving  adequate  room  for  more  than  one-fourth  the 
number  it  is  assumed  to  accommodate.  A  well- 
made,  draught-proof  chicken-house,  with  a  storm- 
lantern  placed  inside  to  give  a  little  heat,  or  a  per- 
manent building  adjoining  a  cow-byre,  from  which 
a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  secured,  is  excellent  for 
the  purpose.  Chickens  that  are  reared  in  a  coop, 
when  it  is  not  too  early  in  the  year,  or  when  the 
weather  conditions  are  not  exceptionally  bad,  re- 
quire no  further  accommodation  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  removed  to  an  ordinary  poultry-house. 
When,  however,  the  chickens  are  hatched  very  early, 
the  hen  will  desert  them,  while  the  weather  is  still 


too  severe  for  them  to  remain  in  the  coops  alone. 
They  may  be  placed  in  chicken-houses  similar  to 
those  mentioned  for  artificially-reared  chickens 
when  they  are  removed  from  the  brooder.  Over- 
crowding must,  at  any  cost,  be  avoided.  What  may 
be  ample  space  for  them  to-day  is  quite  insufficient 
ten  days  hence.  Young  birds  must  have  their  space 
systematically  increased  commensurate  \\\\X\  their 
growth.  Rigid  culling  should  be  carried  on  right 
from  the  time  that  their  appearance,  shape,  colour, 
and  other  characters  are  sufficiently  pronounced  to 
indicate  into  what  they  will  develop.  The  doing  of 
this  will  serve  a  dual  purpose  in  that  it  combats  the 
tendency  to  overcrowd,  and  at  the  same  time  gets 
rid  of  the  wasters,  so  that  the  land  is  occupied  by 
more  perfect  types  of  the  respective  breeds. 

The  advantage  of  a  portable  chicken-house  is 
that  the  inmates  enjoy  more  change  than  when  the 
house  is  permanently  fixed.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  to  be  regarded  in  the 
rearing  of  chickens  is  a  change  of  environment. 
This  is  apparent  in  many  directions,  as  all  who 
have  tried  the  matter  can  testify  ;  it  increases  their 
activity  and  encourages  growth,  and  this  tends  to 
their  general  well-being. 


POULTRY   DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
COUNTY  DOWN. 

Mr.  Percy  A.  Francis,  inspector  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  referring  to  County  Down  says  : 

On  the  whole,  the  stock  birds  were  of  fairly  good 
quality,  though  there  was  room  for  further  improve- 
meut.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  scheme 
depended  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  quality,  from 
the  utility  point  of  view,  of  the  station  stock,  and 
consequently  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  maintain 
as  high  a  standard  as  possible  for  the  premium  birds. 
The  housing  provided  for  the  station  stock  was  not, 
as  stated,  in  his  1911-12  report,  of  so  high  a  standard, 
in  many  instances,  as  was  desirable  in  a  county  such 
as  Down.  Good  portable  houses  were  not  generally 
used,  and  only  a  comparativeh'  small  number  of 
station-keepers  had  so  far  provided  suitable  day 
shelters,  while  there  was  a  tendency  in  some  cases 
to  keep  the  birds  in  stale  enclosed  runs.  The  house, 
day  shelter  and  run  provided  for  station  birds  should 
be  such  as  to  form  a  valuable  object-lesson  to 
adjacent  districts,  and  indicate  a  general  much- 
needed  improvement  in  poultry  management  in  the 
county.  The  Committee  should  adopt  for  1913-14 
the  Department's  scheme  for  small  grants  to  station- 
keepers  for  new  portable  houses  and  daA'-shelters. 
This  had  been  found  very  effectual  in  other  counties. 
New  stations  for  1913-14  should  be  established  in 
Rostrevor,  Hilltown,  Ardglass,  Fofann}',  and 
Guiness.  If  classes  or  lectures  were  held  in  these 
districts  during  the  coming  autumn,  litde  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  obtaining  suitable  station-keepers. 
The  demand  for  eggs  from  existing  stations  was 
generally  very  satisfactory,  indicating  an  increasing 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  the  scheme,  whilst 
the  demand  for  further  courses  of  instruction 
indicated  a  spirit  amongst  the  Down  farmers  which 
augured  well  for  the  future  development  of  the 
industry  in  the  county. 
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POULTRY   AND  BEES. 

By  W.  Herrod,  F.E.S. 


MONGST  the  many  rural  pursuits  whicn 
v^*^*  can  be  combined  there  is  probably  no 
two  that  will  go  better  together  than 
^j^g  ^^^Q  named  above.  They  have 
much  in  common,  even  to  the  disposal 
of  the  produce.  Dairy  shops  are  usually  one  of  the 
best  means  for  the  disposal  of  eggs  and  honey  at 
the  most  remunerative  prices,  as  they  reach  the  best 
class  of  customer. 

The  two  work  together  also  insomuch  as  the 
work  follows  on  and  there  is  no  slack  season,  which 
as  a  rule  also  means  a  lack  of  income  during  the 
resting  period.  The  bulk  of  the  work  amongst 
poultry  is  usually  over  by  May,  at  which  time  the 
work  amongst  the  bees  commences.  This  again  is 
over  by  October  when  work  amongst  the  birds 
commences  again  in  earnest. 

The  outlay  for  a  commencement  is  not  great, 
and  when  the  stock  is  once  established  no  further 
cost  is  incurred  in  replacing  it.  With  proper 
knowledge  increase  can  be  obtained  quite  easily 
from  those  established  in  the  first  instance. 

Then  again,  it  is  not  necessary  to  devote  a  large 
amount  of  ground  to  the  bees,  sufficient  ground 
upon  which  to  stand  the  required  number  of  hives 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  There  is  no  fear  of  tainted 
ground,  or  yet  the  necessity  for  growing  crops 
suitable  for  the  bees.  Being  winged  insects  they 
go  out  to  gather  their  own  food  from  the  flowers 
which  bloom,  the  greater  portion  being  obtained 
from  fruit  bloom,  white  clover,  sainfoin,  mustard, 
and  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  from  the 
heather.  They  will  forage  a  radius  of  four  miles. 
At  the  same  time  the  hives  should  not  stand  too 
close  together,  at  least  six  feet  all  ways  should 
separate  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
not  wise  to  stand  the  hives  in  the  poultry  runs. 
That  this  is  done  by  some  I  am  quite  aware,  but 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk.  The  only  place 
it  can  be  done  with  safety  is  in  the  duck  run. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  work  connected 
with  bee-keeping.  A  great  many  people  imagine 
that  there  is  very  little  work  in  connection  with 
bees,  but  that  they  can  be  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  with  the  exception  of  hiving  swarms, 
putting  on  and  the  removal  of  supers  when  hlled 
with  honey.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  just  as  poultry 
will  give  a  certain  amount  of  profit  and  increase  if 
allowed  to  run  wild,  yet  with  proper  attention  and 
care  the  return  is  considerably  increased.  So  it  is 
with  bees.  Labour  and  care  expended  in  the  right 
direction  have  their  reward. 

The  best  time  to  commence  is  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  spring,  with  a  swarm  and  a  new 
hive.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  plan  to  have  a 
swarm  instead  of  an  established  stock.  The  former 
will  not  cost  more  than  fifteen  shillings,  while  the 
latter  may  cost  as  much  as  fifty  shillings.    It  is 


true  that  with  a  swarm  the  return  the  first  year  is 
doubtful,  while  with  the  latter  it  may  be  anywhere 
up  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  honey,  yet  to  the 
beginner  the  advantages  of  commencing  with  a 
swarm  are  many.  He  is  able  to  see  the  work  of 
the  bees  right  from  the  commencement.  He  knows 
the  age  of  the  combs,  andean  obtain  these  perfectly 
straight,  instead  of  being  irregular,  which  is  some- 
times the  case  if  they  are  purchased  from  a  careless 
person.  He  is  practically  certain  to  get  healthy 
bees,  whereas  with  a  stock  he  may  buy  disease. 
He  can  also  fairly  well  gauge  the  age  of  the  queen. 


Hiving  a  Swarm  of  Bees. 


It  is  not  a  wise  plan  to  buy  stocks  of  bees  in  the 
autumn  because  they  are  cheap,  for  there  is  the 
risk  of  their  not  wintering  successfully  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

The  hive  chosen  should  be  a  good  one,  simple 
and  without  complications,  which  are  a  nuisance. 
A  better  plan  is  to  construct  ones  own  hives ;  it  is 
a  mistake  to  purchase  second-hand  hives,  as  very 
often  disease  lurks  in  them,  which  will  cause  end- 
less trouble  and  expense  to  the  bee-keeper.  All  the 
hives  should  be  of  one  pattern,  and  the  parts 
interchangable   for  comfort   in   working.  Un- 
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doubtedly  the  best  form  of  hive  to  use  is  that 
designed  by  the  late  W.  Broughton  Carr,  and 
named  after  him  the  W.B.C.  hive.  This  can  easily 
be  made  by  anyone  capable  of  using  carpenters' 
tools,  even  in  an  amateur  way.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  this  hive  is  that  it  is  double  walled,  giving 
a  more  even  temperature  in  the  brood  chamber 
winter  and  summer. 

The  hive  consists  of  a  stand  with  four  splayed 
legs,  floor-board,  brood  chamber  containing  ten 
frames,  outercase,  lifts,  supers  and  roof.  The  frames 
in  the  brood  chamber  are  made  to  a  standard  and 
have  a  i7in.  top  bar,  i4in.  along  the  bottom  and 
8^in.  deep.  To  obtain  perfectly  straight  combs, 
these  frames  are  fitted  with  full  sheets  of  worker 
base  foundation,  which  is  made  from  pure  bees  wax 
and  impressed  with  the  base  of  the  cells  by 
machinery.  To  strengthen  the  combs,  wire  is 
stretched  across  these  frames  and  then  embedded 
into  the  foundation  by  means  of  a  heated  serrated 
wheel.  Not  only  are  straight  combs  obtained,  but 
by  giving  this  wax  the  bees  are  saved  the  exhausting 
work  of  wax  secretion,  and  the  food  eaten  is  also 
reduced.  Each  frame  has  upon  the  ends  of  the  top 
bar  a  metal  end  i^^in.  in  v^'idth.  When  placed  in 
the  hive  this  gives  the  proper  spacing  for  comb 


Removing  the  Supers. 

building.  Over  these  frames  is  placed  a  piece  of 
tickings  or  calico,  and  a  couple  of  pieces  of  some 
warm  material,  such  as  felt.  A  hole  sin.  square  in 
the  calico  quilt  enables  feeding  by  means  of  sugar 
syrup  in  a  bottle  to  be  carried  out. 

Having  prepared  the  hive  it  is  placed  in  position 
facing  south-east.  It  should  stand  perfectly  level 
from  side  to  side  and  slope  to  the  front  about  |-in. 
so  that  moisture  will  drain  out.  A  bottle  of  syrup 
placed  over  the  feed  hole  will  enable  the  swarm  to 


go  on  working  when  hived.  When  the  swarm 
arrives  keep  it  in  a  cool  place  until  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  First  raise  the  entrance  to 
the  hive  about  an  inch  by  means  of  wedges,  place 
a  fairly  long  board  sloping  from  the  alighting  board 
to  the  ground,  over  this  throw  a  sheet  to  make  a 
level  surface  for  the  bees  to  travel  up.  Take  the 
box  or  skep  containing  the  swarm,  turn  it  wrong 
side  up  and  by  sharp  raps  dislodge  the  bees,  then 
with  a  quick  downward  jerk  shake  them  out  on  to 
the  cloth  in  front  of  the  hive,  about  a  foot  away 
from  the  entrance.  Their  natural  inclination 
being  to  travel  up  hill  they  commence  to  run  into 
the  hive.  If  they  do  not  start  readily  take  a  few 
bees  in  a  large  spoon  or  cup  and  place  them  close 
to  the  entrance.  They  will  quickly  enter  and  tell 
the  others  they  have  found  a  home,  when  they  will 
all  commence  to  run  in.  Feeding  should  be  con- 
tinued for  about  a  week.  If  the  bees  do  not  cover 
all  the  frames,  the  division  board  should  be  used  to 
confine  them  and  conserve  the  heat. 

If  properly  managed  the  bees  should  not  be 
allowed  to  swarm,  but  surplus  honey  obtained 
instead.  This  is  accomplished  by  extra  chambers, 
called  supers,  which  consist  of  two  kinds,  section 
racks  and  shallow  frame  supers.  The  former  are 
for  obtaining  comb  honey  and  the  latter  liquid 
honey,  which  is  placed  in  glass  jars  for  selling.  As 
swarming  is  the  result  of  overcrowding,  the  giving 
of  room  to  the  bees  in  advance  of  requirements 
will  prevent  this.  At  the  end  of  May  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  bees  are 
getting  crowded,  the  quilts  are  removed  and  an 
excluder  zinc  laid  over  the  top  of  the  frames.  This 
is  a  sheet  of  zinc  perforated  with  holes  to  such  a 
nicety  that  the  worker  can  pass  through  but  the 
queen  cannot.  In  this  way  brood  rearing  is  con- 
fined to  the  bottom  ten  combs.  The  section  rack 
contains  twenty-one  sections  fitted  with  foundation, 
which  when  full  holds  one  pound  each,  is  put  over 
the  excluder  and  the  quilt  on  the  top  of  the  sections. 
The  bees  finding  they  have  more  room,  go  up, 
build  out  the  combs  and  fill  them  with  honey, 
instead  of  swarming.  When  the  first  super  is  about 
two-thirds  full  of  honey  it  is  raised  up  and  a  second 
one  placed  underneath.  In  this  way  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  pounds  of  honey  may  be  harvested. 
If  the  stock  is  allowed  to  swarm  no  surplus  honey 
will  be  obtained.  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  liquid 
honey,  then  a  box  containing  shallow  frames  is 
used  as  a  super.  The  honey  is  taken  from  these  by 
means  of  an  extractor,  which  takes  the  honey  out 
by  centrifugal  force.  These,  when  emptied,  are 
returned  to  the  bees,  they  repair  what  little  damage 
has  been  done,  and  again  fill  them  with  honey. 
These  combs  are  kept  year  after  year  so  that  the 
secretion  of  wax  for  comb  building  is  saved  to  the 
bees  and  larger  returns  is  the  result. 

Removing  Supers.  This  is  now  a  simple  process 
owing  to  the  invention  of  the  Porter  Bee  Escape, 
which  is  a  tiny  tin  arrangement  with  a  V-shaped 
spring  trap.  The  escape  is  fitted  into  a  board  the 
same  size  is  the  top  of  the  brood  chamber.  When 
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"WONDER" 


POULTRY 
HOUSE. 


^lade  in  one  size  only,  5ft.  6in.  long,  3ffc.  6in. 
wide,  3ft.  6in.  high.  Price  17/6,  carnage  paid 
to  any  goods  station  in  Englanp  and  Wales. 


"  CRANFORD  "  5^"^!*^ 


No.  1— 6ft.  long,  4ft  wide.  5ft  high,  33/6\carr. 
No.  2— 8ft.  long.  5ft.  wide.  5ft.  high,  49/-/  paid 


SUN  BURY"  S^^^s"^ 


Size,  6ft.  long,  4ft.  wide,  3ft.  Tin.  high. 
Made  in  sections  to  bolt  together.  Fitted  with 
Nest  Boxes,  Perches,  Attendant  Door  with 
Lock  &  Key,  Two  Sliding  Shutters  to  the  Front, 
the  top  one  covered  with  canvas.  Price,  com- 
plete, carr.  paid,  22/6.  With  movable  floor  5/- 
extra.  The  "  Sunbury  "  House  and  Shelter 
combined.  12ff.  long.  price,  carr.  paid,  39/-. 


WIRE 
NETTING. 

Galvanised  three-ply 
twisted  joints  wire  net- 
ting, from  2/5  per  roll 
of  50  yards  long. 

Cheapest  in  the  World. 


"JACK  OF  ALL  WORK" 

POULTRY  HOUSE  &  COOL  BROODER. 


7ft.  long.  3ft.  wide,  3ffc.  4in.  high. 
A  Cool  Brooder,  Cockerel  Pen.  Bantam  House 
or  Colony  [louse.  A  useful  appliance,  as  its 
name  implies.  Price  complete,  carriage  paid, 
£1  6s.  6d.,  or  ^15  6s.  Od.  per  dozen.  Can 
be  fitted  with  brooder  lamp,  making  Semi-cool 
Brooder,  3/6  extra. 


"CHISWICK"  KS\isir 


Fitted  with  dropping  board.  Size,  6ft.  long, 
4ft.  wide.  3ft.  6in.  high,  carriage  paid  22/6. 


ML 


COMPRESSED 

SHEET 
ROOFING  FELT. 

Not  the  common  every- 
day nrticle  offered  by 
everybody,  but  an  — 
Asphalt  —  Requires  no 
tarring,  lasts  for  years. 
In  rolls  15  yards  long. 
1  yard  wide,  3/3  per  roll 
Cheaper  in  quantities. 


**FELTHAM"  •'^"•^try 


HOUSE. 


6ft  long,  4ft.  wide.  4fc.  liigh.  Price,  carr.  paid 
to  any  goods  station  in  England  &  Wales,  21/-. 


"WHITTON" 


Poultry  House 
&  Cool  Brooder. 


8ft.  long,  3tt.  9m  wide.  3ft.  9in.  high. 
The  most  unique  pen  ever  manufactured  ;  with 
its  canvas  blind,  keeps  out  sun-rays.  Makes  an 
ideal  Cockerel  Pen.  Cool  Brooder.  Bantam 
House,  or  Semi-cool  Brooder.  Price,  carr.  paid. 
SA  9s.  6cl.  Can  be  fitted  with  Brooder  lamp  ; 
 makes  a  Semi-cool  Brooder,  3/6  extra. 


'«RICHIVIOND"r5ggSS:' 


Size  4ft.  long,  2ft.  wide. 
Price  8/-  each  ;  46/-  for  six  ;  90/-  per  dozen. 
Ordinary  Hen  Coop  with  Shutter,  3/9  ;  half- 
dozen,  22/-. 


"  MOORIVIEAD"Hr'''^ 


IOUSE< 


Size,  6ft.  long,  4ft.  high,  3ft.  6in.  wide. 
Price,  25/6,  carriage  paid. 


Write  for  our  beautiful  Art  Catalogue  of  144  pages,  with  over  250  illustrations  of  different  appliances  for  Poultry-Breeders  and  Keepers.  No 
matter  what  your  wants  might  be,  you  will  find  it  in  this  book  :  Poultry  Houses,  Chicken  Rearers,  Bone  Cutters,  Coops,  Poultry  Foods,  Cram- 
ming Maohines.  Marking  Rings,  &c.  It's  lAf  TAimi  IM  40  St.  Margarets,  Twickenham,  The  Largest  Incubator  and  Poultry 
mailed  to  you  by  return  free  &  post  free.     ¥¥■    I  MlYILilllj  London.  Appliance  Manufacturer  in  the  World. 
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the  super  combs  are  full  of  honey  and  it  is  sealed 
over,  the  board  is  slipped  under  the  super  to  be 
removed,  at  night.  The  bees  pass  down  through 
the  springs  and  as  they  cannot  return  the  super  is 
cleared  of  bees  by  the  morning,  and  can  then  be 
taken  off. 

Subduing  and  Handling  Bees.  Many  people  would 
keep  bees  did  they  not  possess  a  sting.  This  is  a 
weapon  of  defence  and  not  of  offence.  If  bees  are 
properly  subdued  and  handled,  very  few  stings  will 
be  received.  When  bees  are  full  of  food  they  are 
as  a  rule  ,good  tempered,  and  not  likely  to  sting. 
When  frightened  they  usually  fill  themselves  with 
food  to  prepare  for  contingencies.  The  method  of 
subduing  is  to  frighten  the  bees  by  means  of  smoke, 
or  the  smell  of  carbolic  acid.  In  the  former  case  a 
smoker,  which  is  a  small  tin  cylinder  having  a 
removable  conical  nozzle,  with  an  open  end,  fixed 
to  a  pair  of  bellows  with  a  connection  between 
bellows  and  cylinder  at  the  back.  The  fuel  used  is 
corrugated  or  ordinary  thick  brown  paper  rolled 
into  a  cartridge  and  left  open  at  each  end.  This 
is  lighted  and  placed  in  the  barrel  of  the  smoker 
with  the  lighted  end  downwards.  The  nozzle  is 
then  replaced,  and  by  working  the  bellows  a 
volume  of  smoke  is  emitted  from  the  open  nozzle. 
This  is  driven  into  the  hive  in  a  small  quantity, 
with  the  result  that  the  bees  are  frightened  and 
gorge  on  the  food  as  explained. 

If  preferred  a  cloth  saturated  with  a  weak 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  used.  This  laid 
over  the  tops  of  the  frames  after  the  removal  of  the 
quilts  has  the  same  effect.  If  the  bees  are  then 
dealt  with  firmly  but  gently,  stinging  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  bee-keeper  should 
always  protect  the  head  and  face  by  means  of  a 
veil.  This  gives  him  confidence  and  prevents 
disfigurement  of  the  face,  for  a  time,  which  will  be 
the  case  if  stings  are  received  through  neglecting 
this  precaution. 

Upon  commencing  to  examine  a  stock  a  puff  or 
two  of  smoke  should  be  driven  in  at  the  entrance. 
Allow  an  interval  of  about  a  minute  to  give  the 
bees  time  to  fill  themselves,  before  commencing 
operations.  The  combs  should  be  removed  gently, 
and  handled  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  kept 
edgewise.  If  turned  down  flat  on  a  warm  day  the 
comb  may  fall  out  of  the  frame.  Avoid  all  jarring, 
and  never  stand  in  front  of  the  hive. 

W iniering.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  supers 
are  removed,  if  the  brood  combs  do  not  contain  at 
least  thirty  pounds  of  stores  the  bees  must  be  fed  by 
means  of  a  rapid  feeder  with  thick  sugar  syrup 
until  this  quantity  is  stored.  The  amount  can  be 
judged  by  the  filling  of  the  combs.  If  eight  of  the 
combs  are  full  and  sealed,  this  will  be  enough. 
Finally,  winter  passages  should  be  made  by  placing 
a  couple  of  strips  of  wood,  half  an  inch  thick,  at 
right  angles  to  the  combs  under  the  calico  quilt. 
A  cake  of  candy  put  in  position  and  all  well 
wrapped  down  with  coverings  completes  the  internal 
work.  The  roof  should  be  secured  by  means  of  a 
stake  driven  in  at  one  side,  to  which  a  cord  is 


attached,  tie  this,  and  then  pass  over  the  roof,  with 
a  brick  tied  at  the  other  end  to  swing  just  clear  of 
the  ground. 

Profits.  Properly  managed  and  given  a  good 
district,  the  average  profit  of  a  hive  should  be 
twenty  shillings  per  year 


UTILITY  POULTRY  CLUB. 

Twelve  Months^  Competition,  1912-13. 

The  Report  from  the  Harper  Adams  Agricultural  Col- 
lege up  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  is  now  to  hand, 
and  shows  little  if  any  variation  in  the  placing  to  the 
foremost  pens. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Rhodes,  the  Manager  of  the  Competition, 
attributes  the  slight  decrease  in  the  total  of  eggs  laid  for 
the  month — 10,684  as  against  11,292  laid  the  previous 
month —to  broodiness.  This  is  not  surprising  consider- 
ing the  preponderance  of  pens  of  sitting  breeds  over 
non-sitting  breeds. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  one  bird  out  of  the  leading  pen 
of  Buff  Rocks  has  died  at  this  stage  of  the  competition, 
for  the  pen  have  done  consistently  well.  They  still 
retain  their  lead  with  a  total  of  676  eggs  (vaUie 
^3  17s.  2|d.)  laid  during  the  competition.  They  are 
closely  followed  by  a  pen  of  White  Wyandottes,  with  a 
total  score  of  671  eggs  (value  £2>  ^5^- 1  id.),  the  third  place 
being  also  taken  with  a  pen  of  White  W5  andottes  with  a 
total  score  of  666  eggs  (value  £2>  8s.  7id). 

The  pen  making  the  highest  score  for  the  month  is 
No.  62,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  with  a  record  of  163 
eggs,  an  average  of  27^  eggs  per  bird  during  the  28  days. 
This  pen  also  held  the  highest  score  last  month,  and  one 
of  the  birds  has  laid  56  eggs  in  the  same  number  of  days. 
Owing  to  a  bad  start,  however,  they  only  hold  the  8ist 
place  in  the  competition. 

The  weather  appears  to  have  been  wet,  though  warmer, 
and  this  has  helped  the  grass  runs,  which  in  some  cases 
were  badly  worn,  to  recover. 

A  gratifying  feature  is  the  elimination  of  the  second 
grade  egg,  very  few  being  laid  during  the  month. 

Appended  is  the  score  of  the  first  few  pens  : — ■ 


Total  eggs 

Order. 

No.  of  Pen.  Breed. 

for  seven 

Total  value. 

months. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

I 

86 

Buff  Rocks 

676 

3 

17 

2| 

2 

60 

White  Wyandottes 

671 

3 

15 

Ilk 

3 

32 

White  Wyandottes 

666 

3 

8 

7i 

4 

45 

White  Wyandottes 

638 

3 

5 

9k 

5 

24 

Black  Leghorns 

608 

3 

3 

6 

40 

White  Wyandottes 

604 

3 

3 

o\ 

7 

35 

White  Wyandottes 

623 

3 

2 

8| 

8 

80 

Buff  Orpingtons 

602 

3 

2 

71 

Issued  from  the  Publishing  Office  of  the  Utility  Poultry 
Club,  68b  Liucolns  Inn  Fields,  London,  E.C. 


The  New  Laid  Egg. 

The  bacterioligist  tells  us  that  in  an  egg,  evaporation 
and  the  action  of  bacteria  are  evident  by  the  third  or 
fourth  day  ;  and  there  are  some  of  us  (says  Mr.  J.  W.  G. 
Hanford  in  Farm  Poultry)  who  believe  that  from  that 
time  on  the  egg  is  not  perfectly  "  fresh,"  nor  "  new  laid," 
nor  any  other  name  that  should  mean  the  best.  It  is 
edible  for  some  time  after  that  if  kept  properly,  but  it  is 
not  of  first  quality,  and  all  the  statements  to  that  effect 
cannot  make  it  so.  If  the  farmer  has  to  have  a  longer 
time  than  three  days  to  get  his  eggs  to  the  consumer  he 
should  have  to  classify  them  other  than  the  highest  and 
he  cannot  expect  to  compete  with  the  poultryman  who 
delivers  his  product  under  seventy-two  hours  old.  The 
hen  gives  us  new-laid  eggs  every  day,  or  every  two  days, 
and  can  we  not  at  least  keep  up  the  standard  she  sets  } 
Suppose  the  dairyman  should  guarantee  his  milk  to  be 
fresh  for  several  days,  would  that  make  it  so 
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A  Poultry  Plant  that  doesn't  pay  is  a  hobby. 
A  Poultry  Plant  that  does  pay  is  a  business. 

SINGLE  eOMB  WHITE  LEGH0RNS 

FROM  THE 

MODERN  BUSINESS  POULTRY  PLANT 

MEAN 

PROFIT  TO  THE  BUYER. 

Just  Common  Sense  and  our  S.  C.  White  L,eghorns 
The   Greatest    Combination  for  profit   ever  Known. 


Write  for  full  particulars  to- 


C.   X.  HATCH, 

WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY  FARM,  WATERVILLE,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 


ONE  2^  ALL 


The  Brand  Guarantees  One  &  All  Quality. 

See  ike  Brand  on  EVERY  Packet. 

ONE  &  ALL  SEEDS  are  reliable,  pure,  and  guaranteed.  They 
are  supplied  in  sealed  packets,  convenient  in  size  for  large  and 
small  gardens  and  greenhouses  — viz.,  id.,  3d.,  and  6d.  each. 

Each  packet  bears  the  Trade  Mark.    "  One  &  All,"  in  a  garter. 

Each  packet  has  an  imprint  of  signature  ot  the  Managing  Director. 

Each  packet  is  dated  with  the  year  of  issue. 


ONE  &  ALL  is  the  registered  Trade  Mark  of  the  AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED.  Mutual  Society  founded  in  1867  by  Judge  Thomas 
Hughes,  Q.C.  (Tom  Brown),  John  Ruskin,  Edward  Vansittart  Neale, 
Lord  Mount  Temple,  and  other  distinguished  friends  of  purity  of 
supply.  Name  and  address  of  nearest  local  agent,  catafogues,  and 
other  details,  post  free  on  application  to 


MANAGING  DIRECTOR. 


Wholesale  Seed  Warehouses  , 


92,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  PRACTICAL  Paper 

Price  2ci. 


POULTRY-  KEEPING 

SMALL-HOLDINGS 

Cattle,  Horses,  Pigs,  Goats 


Vegetable  and  Fruit  Growing 

FARM  MANAGEMENT 

HOUSEHOLD  MATTERS 


PETS 


HOBBIES 


And  a  Thousand  things  Offered  and  Wanted 
as  Private  Sales  and  Bargains. 


Q  P  r  p  I  ■  I    n  C  CC  D  headers  of  T/ie  Ilhistrated Poult ly 

OrdllnL  UrrLn  ^^(jcc^rrt^who  are  not  already  acquainted 
with  The  Bazaar  a.  copy  will  be  sent  weekly,  free  of  charge,  for  one 
month,  on  receipt  of  name  and  address  with  cutting  of  this  Advert. 


Offices:  Bazaar  Buildings, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 
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WONT  GO  IN  FOR  THE  BUSINESS. 

 o  

To  the  Editor  of  The  Illustrated  Poultry  Record. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  editorial  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  "  Illustrated  Poultry  Record,"  in  which  you 
said  :  "  In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  more  inten- 
sive poultry  keeping  and  all  the  Board  of  Agricultural 
experiments,  the  major  food  supply  of  a  country 
depends  upon  ordinary  farmers  native  or  foreign 

 "    The  shortage  of  supply  of  table  chickens 

and  the  consequent  high  prices  which  have  pre- 
vailed during  the  present  season,  more  especially 
for  home  birds  are  not  due  so  much  to  the  lack  of 
what  are  called  poultry  farms,  as  to  the  neglect  of 
this  branch  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  general 
agriculturalist.  In  this  respect  there  is  much  yet  to 
be  done,  and  you  venture  to  hope  "  that  the  work 
of  the  Table  Poultry  Club  will  be  mainly  in 
bringing  influence  to  bear  upon  this  section  of  the 
community  rather  than  looking  through  specialist 
spectacles  and  promoting  the  interests  of  stock- 
breeders and  of  exhibitors." 

-You  quoted  from  a  writer  in  "Country  Life" 
who  said  :  "  The  consuming  public  will  never  get 
good  and  ample  supplies  of  home-grown  produce, 
till  the  larger  farmer  takes  the  matter  in  hand  in 
real  earnest."  You  also  quoted  the  remarks  of  a 
prominent  market  salesman  who  said  that  the 
shortage  of  English  poultry  was  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  "  our  people  won't  go  in  for  the  business." 

There  are  several  systems  now  being  operated  of 
rearing  chicken  for  table  purposes  on  intensive 
lines.  As  the  chickens  hatch  out  they  are  placed  in 
Foster-Mothers  3ft.  wide,  3ft.  high,  and  gft.  long  ; 
here  they  are  kept  for  6  or  7  weeks,  then  trans- 
ferred to  brooder  houses,  6oft.  wide  and  33ft.  high, 
down  the  centre  of  which  is  an  alley-wa}',  3ft. 
wide,  with  10  divisions  on  each  side  6ft.  wide — so 
there  are  20  divisions  containing  50  chickens  each. 
This  sized  house  will  hold  1,000  chickens,  where 
they  remain  up  to  thirteen  weeks  old,  when  they 
should  be  ready  for  killing. 

Twelve  of  these  houses  can  be  kept  going  on  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  these  can  be  filled  four  times  in 
a  year ;  about  40,000  chickens  could  be  reared  in 
twelve  months.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  a 
well-organised  system  of  co-operation  in  four 
separate  branches,  viz..  Egg  production.  Incubation, 
Rearing,  and  Marketing  ;  a  community  of  small- 
holders could  realize  a  considerable  amount  of 
money,  only  limited  by  the  sphere  of  operations. 

EGG  production. 

It  has  been  clearly  proved  that  it  only  costs  ^d. 
per  egg  for  food  for  a  hen  laying  on  an  average 
three  eggs  a  week  which  should  be  worth  i-|d. 
each.    This  leaves  a  good  margin  for  profit. 

INCUBATION. 

The  cost  of  hatching  out  chickens  depends  upon 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  incubator.  To  convert 
an  egg  that  has  cost  i-|-d.  to  a  day-old  chicken 
worth  4d.  to  6d.  should  not  cost_more  than  id.  to 
I ^"^TfoT  gas  br*oir  aiidTabbur.  ' 


REARING. 

The  cost  of  food  for  rearing  a  chicken  from  the 
shell  until  it  is  thirteen  weeks  old  averages  from  8d. 
to  gd  when  reared  in  confinement,  and  6d.  if  it  has 
an  outside  run.  To  this  must  be  added  cost  of 
litter,  labour,  rent,  interest,  etc.,  killing  and  pluck- 
ing", which  5d.  would  amply  cover,  with  a  total  of 
1/6  for  egg-hatching  and  rearing  up  to  12  weeks 
old. 

KILLING  AND  MARKETING 

might  form  a  separate  branch. 

Thus  the  total  cost  say  Egg  3d.,  this  allows  for 
-'0/°  to  be  reared  for  maturity  ;  Incubation,  Rear- 
ing and  Marketing,  1/3  ;  total  1/6. 

The  average  price  for  3lbs.  chickens  throughout 
the  year,  2/-  to  2/6,  would  leave  6d.  to  i/-  per 
bird ;  putting  it  at  6d.,  if  40,000  reared,  would 
showed  a  profit  of  ^1,000. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  GODWIN  EDWARDS. 

May  20,  1913. 


THE  LEGHORN,  PLYMOUTH  ROCK, 
AND  ANDALUSIAN  CLUB. 


ELECTION  OF  CLUB  JUDGES,  1913. 

92  voting  papers  seut  out,  54  returned,  of  which  one 
was  unsigned.    Result : 

LEGHORNS. 


Mr.  T.  Lambert... 
Mr.  J.  W.  Morton 
Mr.  R.  Kirk 
Mr.  J.  Hurst 
Mr.  G.  T.  Drake 
Rev.  T.  W.  Sturges 
Mr.  F.  Tootill  ... 
Mr.  J.  A.  Cheetham 
Mr.  A.  Widd 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
Mr.  F.  Neave  ... 
Mr.  J.  Batenian  ... 
Mr.  R.  Stainthorpe 
Mr.  R.  Garlick  ... 
Mr.  T.  Lambert... 
Mr.  J.  Taylor  ... 
Mr.  W.  Slater    . . . 
Mr.  J.  Wilkinson 
Mr.  J.  Brandon  Smith... 
Mr.  H.  Abbot  ... 
Mr.  J.  Sandercock 

ANDALUSIANS. 
Mr.  T.  Lambert  .. 

Mr.  H.  Piatt   

Mr.  H.  Abbot  

Mr.  F.  Porter   

Mr.  A.  Titterington  .. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wardleworth 


Votes. 

10  (elected) 
9 
7 
6 
6 
5 
5 
o 
I 

8  (elected) 
7 
7 
6 

5 
5 
4 
4 
2 
I 
I 


14 
14 
8 

5 
5 
5 


tie 


T.  ThreIyFord,  Scfutineer. 


We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  another 
"  Personal  Letter  by  an  Old  Fancier,"  addressed 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Education  Com- 
mittee, which  we  hope  to  publish  in  our  July 
issuer  ' 


June,  1913. 
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USED  BY 

the  leading  breeders 
chicken'rearing. 

The  Phosphatic  Food  Adjunct. 

Very  small  quantities  effect  great  results 
In  tins,  1  -,  2/6,  4  6,  or  by  Contract. 
The  FHOSTO"Co.,  Emsworth.  Hants. 


PHOSTO 


PRACTICAL  PAGES 

FOR 

POULTRY  KEEPERS. 


BY 


C.  E.  J.  WALKEY, 

Comviittee  of  Utility  Poultry  Club  ; 
Provisional  Comviittee  National 
Poultry  Institute ; 
Instructor  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Somerset  County  Coimcil. 

Price  I/-  net. 
or  1/1  post  free. 

R.  T.  LANG,  Ltd.,  Atlantic  House,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  E.G. 


The  Truth  About  Poultry- 
Keeping  in  America. 

How  tlie  American  hen  is  being  developed,  what  she 
has  done  and  what  she  is  expected  to  accomplish,  with 
minute  details  of  ways,  means,  and  appliances  employed, 
is  the  subject  matter  of  the  leading  poultry  paper  of  the 
United  States, 

"The  Farm-Poultry  Monthly." 

This  paper,  of  which  Mr.  John  H.  Robinson,  of  inter- 
national reputation,  is  editor,  is  so  comprehensive  in  its 
scope  and  so  reliable  in  its  statements  that  it  offers 
British  poultry-keepers  the  best  opportunity  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  doings  and  progress  of  their  American 
cousins.  Price,  one  year,  3s.  2d..,  post  paid.  Sample 
copy  FREE  on  request. 

FARM  POULTRY   PUB.  Co., 

232,  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A 


TO  LET  AS  A  .  .  . 
GOING  CONCERN. 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
UP-TO-DATE  .  . 
POULTRY  FARMS  IN 
THE  NORTH.  .  . 


Good  house,  12  rooms;  11 
acres  of  rich  pasture  land, 
large  garden  well  stocked 
Avith  young  fruit  trees  just 
coming  into  bearing.  Rent 
;^65  per  annum.  The  stock 
contains  one  of  England's 
foremost  yards  of  Buff  Or- 
pingtons, also  White  Orping- 
tons and  White  Wj-andottes. 
Old  and  young  stock  aboiit 
i,ooo  head  ;  cows,  pigs,  pony, 
carts,  &c.,  and  most  up-to- 
date  plant. 


ESTABLISHED  1880. 


For  further  pariictilars  apply 
X.Y.X., 
e/o  Illustrated  Poultry  Record, 
Atlantic  House, 
Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 


CO 

!: 


THE  RAPID  EGG  PRODUCER  &  STOCK  REARER. 


51 1  scormi  B^^j^efffsT 

pCEA 
^  FISH 


t\\      ^    6olc  Manufacfurerr  -  ' 

^LFR€D  Scott,  Maxwell  Sr.,HULL 


WRITE  WX)R  PARTiaULARS, 
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WALLIS  MEMORIAL. 


Sir,  .  , 

The  Council  have  decided  to  iuvest  the  mouey  received 
for  the  "  Wallis  Memorial,"  and  with  the  interest  each 
year  to  purchase  two  Specials  to  be  won  outright.  The 
Specials  will  be,  one  open  and  one  novice,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  offer  them  in  turn  to  various  breeds  or  groups 
so  as  to  make  the  competition  as  keen  as  possible  and  at 
the  same  time  ensure  them  being  distributed.  It  only 
now  remains  for  intending  subscribers  to  sent  their 
donations  at  once  and  if  your  readers  will  kindly  bring 
this  letter  to  the  notice  of  their  friends  it  should  result 
in  a  good  sum  being  raised.  The  Council  will  see  that  a 
Trophy  is  also  provided  similar  to  the  '■  Marx  Trophy." 
Yours  faithfully, 

T,  ThreIvFORD, 

Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer. 

2,  St.  Luke's  Square, 

Victoria  Docks,  London,  E. 


2ND  List  of  Donations. 


s. 

d. 

1st  List  

  27 

8 

0 

"  Feathered  World  "   

  I 

I 

0 

W.  Rice   

  I 

I 

0 

Anonymous  ...   

2 

0 

F.  G.  Faircliffe   

2 

6 

A.  G.  Pitts  

2 

6 

John  Taylor  

5 

0 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Alexander   

TO 

6 

R.  Fletcher  Housman   

10 

6 

W.  J.  Golding   

10 

6 

L.  C.  R.  Norris-Elye   

5 

0 

Mrs.  Craig  

2 

6 

A.  C.  Powell   

2 

6 

Rev.  T.  W.  Slarges   

  I 

I 

0 

R.  Scott  Miller   

10 

6 

Clem  Watson   

  I 

I 

0 

John  Hurst  

5 

0 

R.  D.  Pullar  

  I 

0 

0 

W.  Bradley  

5 

0 

Hon.  M.  C.  Hawke   

5 

0 

£36 

II 

0 

Owen's  Farms. 

For  some  years  the  poultry  establishment  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chussetts,  owned  by  Mr.  W.  Barry  Owen,  has  been  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  advertised  breeding  plants  in 
America,  and  it  has  been  splendidly  conducted  as  a 
business  proposition.  Announcement  is  now  made  that 
for  personal  reasons  Mr.  Owen  has  sold  the  place  to  Mr. 
Mavirice  F.  Delano,  who  has  been  manager,  and  that 
gentleman  will  continue  the  business  as  before. 


M.  A.  de  Perre. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  conferred 
the  Chevaliership  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  II.,  upon 
M.  A.  de  Perre,  Secretary  General  of  the  Belgian 
Federation  of  Poultry  Societies. 


Importance  of  a  consuming  population. 

Production  beyond  the  capacity  of  purchasers  to  utilise 
means  reduced  prices.  A  statement  is  made  that  the 
number  of  cases  of  eggs  cold  stored  in  California  rose 
from  35,000  in  1908,  to  97,000  in  1912,  and  that  the  price 
declined  from  31 '68  cents,  in  the  former  year  to  29-86 
cents,  in  the  latter,  which  would  show  that,  at  least,  the 
spring  demand  on  the  Pacific  slope  has  been  provided 
for, 


OUR    BOOK  MARKET. 

Any  of  the  jolloiving  books  will  be  supplied  at  the  prices 
named.    Cash  must  alivays  accompany  orders. 
Amateur  Poultry  -  Keeper.    By  w.  M.  Elkington. 

120  pages.    Fifteen  illustrations.    Price,  1/2  post  free. 

Ineubators  and  their  Management.   By  J.  H.  Sut- 

CLiPFE.  Fifth  Edition.  Illustrated.  Price,  post  free,  1/2. 

Lett's  Poultry -Keeper's  Aeeount  Book.   Edited  by 

Lewis  Wright.  Cr.  Svo.  Post  free  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and  foreign  countries,  2/8. 

Poultry  and   Eg-g-  Raising*  at  Home.  By  w.  M. 

Elkington.    Illustrated.    Price,  post  free  1/2. 

Poultry  Culture  for  Profit.  By  Kev.  T.  w.  Sturges, 

M.A.  Third  Edition.  Or.  Svo,  134  pages.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Post  free  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies, 
and  foreign  countries,  paper  covers,  1/3;  cloth,  1/9. 

Poultry  Fattening.  By  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S.  Fifteen 
illustrations,  120  pages.    Price,  1/2  post  free. 

Poultry  for  Prizes  and  Profit.  By  James  Long.  New 
Edition.  Revised  by  W.  M.  Elkington.  Illustrated. 
Post  free  6/4  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  the  Colonies 
and  abroad,  7/6. 

Poultry- Keeping  as  an  Industry  for  Farmers  and 

Cottagers.  By  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S.,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Poultry  Organisation  Society.  Sixth 
Edition.  4to,  206  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Post  free  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  6/6 ;  6/9  to  the  Colonies  and 
foreign  countries. 

Popular  Poultry  -  Keeping.    By  w.  M.  Elkington. 

Illustrated.    Price,  post  free,  1/2. 

Possibilities  of  Modern  Poultry  -  Farming.   By  J. 

Stephen  Hicks  and  W.  H.  G.  Ewart.  Price,  \\\\ 
post  free. 

Progressive  Poultry  Culture.  By  Arthur  a.  Brigham, 

B.S.,  Ph.D.  Illustrated.  800  pages.  Post  free,  6/6. 

The  Practical  Poultry-Keeper.   By  Lewis  Wright. 

Cr.  Svo,  320  pages,  with  eight  coloured  plates  and  other 
illustrations.  Post  free  in  the  United  Kingdom,  8/10 ; 
4/-  to  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries. 

Races  of  Domestic  Poultry.    By  Edward  Brown, 

F.L.S. ,  Secretary  of  the  National  Poultry  Organisation 
Society.  4to,  234  pages,  with  chapters  on  breeding, 
fully  illustrated.  Post  free  in  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6 ; 
6/9  to  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries. 

Record  Poultry  Book.  Nine  illustrations.  Written  by 
Experts.    Post  free,  l^d. 

Record  Poultry  Book.  Nine  illustrations.  Written  by 
Experts  in  Welsh.    Price,  post  free,  l|d. 

Report  on  the  Poultry  Industry  in  America.  By 

Edward  Brown,  F.L.S.  Third  Edition.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   Price,  post  free,  1/3. 

Report  on  the  Poultry  Industry  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  By  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   Price,  post  free,  1/3. 

The  New  Book  of  Poultry  By  Lewis  Wright.  Demy 
4to,  600  pages,  with  many  coloured  plates,  &c.  Post 
free  in  the  United  Kingdom,  21/10  ;  24/-  to  the  Colonies 
and  foreign  countries. 

The  Poultry  Manual.  By  Rev.  T.  W.  Sturges,  M.A. 
600  pages,  52  illustrations.    Price,  6/6  post  free. 

Report  on  the  Second  National  Poultry  Con- 
ference, 1907.  Edited  by  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S. 
382  pages,  with  nine  illustrations.  Post  free  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  5/6  ;  in  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries,  6/-. 
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BRITAIN'S  MOST 
SUCCESSFUL 
INCUBATOR  .  . 

is  a  phrase  we  take  pride  in  using-  in 
connection  with  the  HEBDITCH 
Machine.  We  are  not  led  to  adopt 
this  phrase  throuo^h  any  selfisli 
motives  but  because  of  the  many 
flattering-  expressions  of  our  clients 
from  all  parts  of  the  countr}-.  We 
take  all  the  risk,  as 


The  Hebditch  Hot  Air  Non-Moisture  IN- 
CUBATOR is  sent  out  on  a  MONTH'S 
FREE  TRIAL  or  longer  if  desired,  ana  if 
it  is  not  satisfactory  we  return  the  price 
paid  for  it  IN  FULL,  and  pay  carriage 
both  ways.  The  1013  pattern  is  fitted  with 
all  the  latest  REAL  improvements  at  the 
following  carriage  paid  prices — 


70  Egg  Size 
100 
160 
260 
390 


£3    0  0 

3  15  0 

4  5  0 

6  0  0 

7  5  0 


Our  Appliances  have  won  Medals,  the  high- 
est awards,  at  the  Dair}-,  Palace  and  other 
leading  Shows.  Send  for  our  free  CATA- 
LOGUE giving  full  particlars  of  all  the 
above  and  brimful  of  bargains  from  cover 
to  cover. 

HARRY  HEBDITCH 

Desk  '■  J  " 

RIARTOCK  SOMERSET. 


Poultry 
Husbandry. 

"  The  Quality  Poultry  Journal." 

Edited  by  D.  M.  Green. 

"The  Quality  Poultry  Journal" 
is  recognised  as  a  trustworthy  and 
authoritative  publication  on  all 
Poultry  matters.  Its  Editor  is 
well-known  throughout  the  poultry 
■world  and  his  journal  is  so  com- 
prehensive as  to  be  indispensable 
to  all  who  are  in  an}' way  interested 
in  poultry.  Specimen  copy  free. 
Subscription  4/2  per  annum  post 
free. 

United  Poultry  Publishing  Co., 
WATERVILLE,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


The  Stanley  Cleft 
Chestnut  Pale  Fencing. 

strong,  Durable,  Easily 
Erected  ana  Economical 

\  MADE  THROUGHOUT  FROM  / 
ALL-BRITISH  MATERIALS 


Special  Quotations 
for  large  Quantities. 


A  Special  Design  is  made 
for  use  in  Hunting  Districts. 


Aivai-ded  Silver  Medal  at  Festival 
of  Emp{7-e,  191 1,  Crystal  Palace. 


Prices  &  full  Particulars  free  from 

The  Stanley  Underwood,  Co. 

Shottermill, 
HASLEMERE,  SURREY. 


THE 
POULTRY 
MANUAL. 

BY  THE 

Rev.  T.  W.  STURGES,  M.A., 

Vice-President  Poultry  Club,  &c., 

Author  of  '  Poultry  Culture  for  Profit,' 

Size,  S|  inches  by  5|  inches. 

Over  600  pages,  exclusive  of  adver- 
tisements. 

9  COLOURED  PLATES. 
43  Black  and  White  Illustrations. 

The  book  contains  information 
relative  to 

Poultry  Housing  and  General  Manage- 
ment, Feeding,  Incubators,  Rearing, 
Insect  Pests,  Weeding  out  the  Chicks,  the 
Commercial  Side  of  Poultry-Keeping,  Pre- 
paring for  Exhibition,  Mendelism  as 
applied  to  Poultry  Breeding  and  Colour 
in  Poultry,  together  with  a  descriptive 
account  of  the  different  breeds  and 
varieties  of  Fowls  and  Notes  on  Mating ; 
a  full  glossary  and  Index. 

Attractively  bound  in  cloth. 
Price,  6/' ;   Post  Free»  6, 6,  from 

R.  T.   LANG,  Ltd. 

Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.G. 


The  Investor's 
Monthly  Manual 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 

An  indispensable  Work  of  Reference  to 
everyone  interested  in  the  movements  of 
Stocks  and  Shares. 

Absolutely  free  from  any  connection  with 
any  financial  house  or  speculative  agency 

The  Investors  Monthly  Manual  is  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  each  inonth(generally 
on  the  2nd  and  is  bv  far  the  MOST  COMPLETE 
PERIODICAL  RECORD  in  existence  of  the 
dealings  throughout  theUnitedKingdom  during 
and  up  to  the  last  day  of  each  month,  in  every 
description  of  Stocks  and  Shares,  etc. 

The  Manual  gives  particulars  of  three  thous- 
and securities  (.many  of  which  are  not  quoted 
on  the  London  Stock  Exchange),  with  their 
variations  in  price  during  the  month  and 
during  tlie  year,  the  dividends  recently  paid, 
and  tiie  yield  to  an  investor  at  present  quota- 
tions. 

A  "  Summary  of  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts" 

presents  a  comparison  of  Industrial  Companies 
not  to  found  elsewhere.  The  Manual  also 
contains  a  financial  record  of  the  Month, 
together  with  articles  and  notes  upon  current 
topics  of  interest. 

Ordinary  Numbers,  price  Is. ;  by  post  Is.  lid* 
Double  Numbers  (published  in  Jan.  &  July) 
price  Is.  6cl.,  by  post  Is.  9d. 
Annual  Subscription  (including  Double 
Numbers),  14s.  9d.  post  free. 


Publishing  Office, 

3,  ARUNDEL  STREET, 
3TRAND,  LONDON,  W.Q. 


The  Illustrated  Poultry  Record 

LAYING,  .  .  .  . 
INCUBATOR,  and 
SITTING  HEN.  . 
CHARTS  .... 

have  been  (designed  to  assist  Poul- 
try-keepers, and  are  not  sold  to 
make  a  profit  for  the  Publishers — 
the  price  will  tell  you  that.  The 
Record  Sheets  are  the  most  com- 
plete ever  offered,  and  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  them.  Prices: 

100  Laying  or  Incubator  Charts  4/6 
50  ,,      2  6 

12     „  „  „  8d. 

100  Sitting  Hen  Charts  2  6 

50        „  „  16 

12        „  „  5d. 

With  every  four  dozen  Charts  \Ye 
present,  free  of  charge,  a  hie  in 
which  to  keep  them,  or  these  files 
may  be  purchased  at  6d.  each. 

Write  for  Samples. 


R.   T.    LANG,  Ltd., 

Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viafluct,  E-C, 
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THE    POULTRY  CLUB. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  ou  Ma}' 
9th,  at  the  Ivondon  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  were 
present,  Mr.  Richard  Watson,  in  the  chair.  Miss  S. 
Carey,  Dr.  S.  K-  Dnnkin,  Captain  Ralph,  R.  Allen,  and 
Messrs.  C.  Tj'rwhitt-Drake,  R.  Fletcher  Hearnshaw, 
William  Rice,  William  Clarke,  P.  H.  Bayliss,  C.  Thellus- 
son,  L.  C.  Verrey,  and  T.  Threlford,  Hon.  Sec. 

Minutes  of  the  April  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  new  members  were  duly  elected:  — 

Recommended  by  the  Cheshire  Branch^ 

Mr.  Denis,  Shakeshaft,  Cogshall,  Northwich. 

Recommended  by  the  Cornwall  Branch — 

Messrs.  Northcott  &  Son,  Holmbush,  near  Par  (life). 

Recommended  by  the  Devon  Branch — 

Mrs.  K.  Callard,  Buckfastleigh,  S.  Devon. 

Recommended  by  the  Gloucestershire  Branch — 

Mr.  William  Wills,  Marlwood  Farm,  Thornbury. 

Recommended  by  the  Kent  Branch — 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Mond,  Combe  Bank,  Sundridge. 

Recommended  by  the  Lancashire  Branch — 

Mr.  Douis  Duckworth,  45,  Thompson  Lane,  Hollin- 
wood,  Oldham. 

Recommended  by  the  Surrey  Branch — 
Mr.  B.  W.  Earl,  New  Maiden. 
Mr.  C.  Ive,  Bridge  Road,  Kast  Molesey. 

Recommended  by  the  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire  and 
Staffordshire  Branch — 
Mr.  W.  F.  C.  George,  New  Barnes  Mill,  St.  Albans. 

Recommended  by  the  Yorkshire  Branch— 

Ml".  K.  Whitaker,  Carr's  Farm,  Wadsworth,  Hebden 
Bridge. 


Mr.  C.  F.  N.  Leith  Hay  of  Rannes,  Teith  Hall, 
Kennethmont,  Aberdeenshire. 

Mr.  J.  Savory,  Portishead  Poultry  Farm,  High  Street, 
Portishead. 

Mr.  Herbert  Fear,  Staplegrove,  Taunton. 

Mr.  George  Templeinan,  43,  High  Street,  Taunton. 

The  following  Societies  were  duly  associated  :— 

The  Hayle  Show,  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  H.  Ware,  17, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Hayle,  Cornwall. 

Seveuoaks  and  District  Fanciers'  Association,  Hon. 
Sec,  Mr.  A.  H.  Westcott,  Woodleigh  Cottage, 
Seveuoaks. 

The  following  Shows  announced  to  be  held  under  Club 
Rules  were  granted  specials :  — 

The  Prestwood  Horticultural  Society. 

Royal  Northern  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Hayle  Show. 

Correspondence. 

Several  letters  were  read  and  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  to  deal  with. 

Proposed  Club  Show. 

The  sub-committee  reported  that  owing  to  the  small 
number  of  replies  to  the  circular  letter  sent  out  to  the 
members,  and  having  regard  to  the  heavy  expenses  of 
running  a  Show  at  the  various  Halls  which  were  sugges- 
ted, they,  after  careful  consideration,  reluctantly  recom- 
mend that  no  further  steps  be  taken.  They  further 
reported  that  they  considered  that  something  should  be 


done  at  existing  Shows  for  those  members  of  the  Poultry 
Club  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  win  the  various 
Breed  Cups  and  other  Specials  now  offered,  and  submit- 
ted a  scheme  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council.  The 
Report,  so  far  as  the  Show  was  concerned,  was  unani- 
mously adopted  ;  but  as  several  members  wished  to  put 
forward  other  schemes  it  was  decided  that  the  matter 
should  be  on  the  Agenda  for  the  next  meeting,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  invite  the  members 
of  the  Council  to  forward  their  various  proposals  so  that 
they  could  be  fully  discussed. 

Wallis  Memorial. 

The  Committee  dealing  with  this  Memorial  recom- 
mend that  the  money  received  should  be  invested  and 
the  intei-est  used  to  provide  two  vSpecials  (one  open  and 
one  novice),  each  j-ear  to  be  offered  for  competition  and 
won  outright,  amongst  such  breeds  or  groups  of  breeds 
as  the  Council  might  decide.  This  recommendation  was 
carried  unanimously,  and  it  was  also  decided  to  have  a 
Trophy  as  well. 

Judges. 

The  attention  of  the  Council  was  drawn  to  the  list  of 
Judges  in  the  Year  Book,  and  it  was  decided  that  such 
list  must  not  be  considered  as  a  complete  or  authorised 
list. 

The  next  Meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  at 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oxford  Court, 
London,  E.C.,  on  June  13th,  at  2  p.m.  All  prospective 
members'  names  must  reach  the  Hon.  Sec.  on  or  before 
June  5th,  and  if  residing  in  a  County  having  a  Branch, 
through  the  Secretary  of  same.  T.  Threlford,  Hon.  Sec. 
and  Treasurer,  2,  St.  Luke's  Square,  Victoria  Docks, 
London,  E. 


Poultry  in  Missouri. 

The  Wabash  Railway  Company  states  that  the  income 
from  the  sale  of  poultry  products  in  the  state  of  Missouri 
in  19 r  I  amounted  to  upwards  of  /"lo, 000,000,  which  is  a 
greater  amount  than  is  received  from  wheat,  oats,  hay, 
or  any  other  farm  crop  excepting  Indian  corn.  It  is  a 
greater  annual  income  than  is  received  from  the  sale  of 
pigs  or  sheep,  or  dairy  products. 


Confiscated  Eggs. 

The  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  gives  a  photograph  of 
cases  of  eggs  "dumped"  into  the  Mississippi  river, 
stating  that  in  one  week  during  July,  1911,  41,000  dozens 
were  so  destroyed,  almost  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  week's 
receipts.  These  had  been  condemned  as  unfit  for  food. 
Fortunately,  the  river  named  is  wide  and  deep.  Still  the 
fish  would  have  a  good  time. 

Mr.  Tamlin's  Exports, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  W.  Tamlin's  exports  for 
April,  1913  :  One  60  incubator  to  Northern  Agricultural 
Society,  Russia;  one  100  incubator  and  one  100  foster 
mother  to  Mde.  Bayanies,  Russia ;  twelve  100  and  six  60 
incubators  to  A.  Newcomb  and  Co.,  Agents  for  New 
Zealand ;  six  60  and  six  100  incubators,  three  100  sun- 
beam rearers  to  C.  W.  Champion,  Agent  for  Bloomfon- 
tein,  South  Africa ;  six  60  and  six  100  incubators  to  H. 
Mascaranhas  and  Co.,  Agent  for  Portugal ;  eight  100  and 
ten  60  incubators,  ten  100  foster  mothers  to  M.  Andre 
Nasson,  Agent  for  France  ;  one  100  incubator  and  one 
100  foster  mother  to  F.  Sutton,  Jamaica  ;  one  60  incubator 
and  one  60  foster  mother  to  Miss  Dickinson,  Natal,  South 
Africa  ;  one  60  incubator  and  one  60  foster  mother  to  J. 
Mortall,  Newfoundland ;  one  30  incubator  to  Miss 
Butcher,  Ceylon  ;  two  60  incubators  and  one  100  foster 
mother  to  E-  G.  Herbert,  Oueetisland,  Australia;  one 
100  incubator  to  T.  Neele,  Perth,  Western  Australia ;  one 
60  incubator  to  P.  S.  Francis,  Straits  Settlernents, 
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THE  SMALLHOLDERS'  HANDBOOK. 

Written  by  Expei'ts  in  all  branches  of  Farming — Dairying, 
Pig-Keeping,  Poultry  Farming,  Management  of  Farm, 
Lands,  and  Crops, — Bee-Kceping  and  Market  Gardening. 
A  splendid  book  for  everyone  with  a  small  piece  of  land 
wliicli  lie  would  like  to  turn  to  account.  Fully  illustrated. 
Bound  in  waterproof  material,  gilt,  3/6  net ;  by  post,  3/10. 

INCUBATORS  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 

New  Edition  (the  seventh)  just  out.  Gives 
just  the  information  required  by  persons 
running,  or  proposing  to  run  an  incubator. 
ByJ.  H  Su:clitt'e.  illustrated.  1/-  net ;  by 
post,  1/2. 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY-FARMING. 

The  methods  that  give  the  best  results  and 
the  mistakes  to  be  avoided.  In  paper,  1/- 
net ;  by  post  1/2. 

BREAKING  AND  TRAINING  DOGS. 

An  admirable  Book  and  a  standard  work  on  educating  dogs  for 
all  purposes,  on  the  farm  or  elsewhere.  Illustrated.  In 
waterproof  material,  gilt,  6/6  net ;  by  post,  6/10. 

PRACTICAL  PIG-KEEPING. 

In  paper,  1/-  net ;  by  post,  1/2. 

BOOK  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 

Clearly  written  and  thoroughly  up-to-date.  Well  illustrated. 
Fourth  edition,  in  paper,  1/-  net  ;  by  post,  1/2  ;  in  cloth  gilt,  1/6 
net ;  by  post  1/8. 

FRUIT  CULTURE. 

In  the  Open  Air ;  with  instructions  for  dealing  with  Insect 
Pests  and  Fungoid  Diseases.  Third  Edition.  In  paper,  1/- 
net ;  by  post,  1/2. 

MODERN  DAIRY  FARMING. 

Including  the  making  of  Butter  and  Cheeses.  A  thoroughly 
practical  book.  Illustrated.  In  waterproof  material,  gilt,  6/6 
net ;  by  post,  3/10. 

PROFITABLE   PIG-BREEDING  AND  FEEDING. 

Emphasising  the  commercial  possibilities  in  the  production 
of  Pig  Meats.  Illustrated.  In  waterproof  material,  gilt,  3/6 
net ;  by  post,  3/10. 


L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


Notice 
of 

Will  Advertisers,  Readers 
and  Contributors,  kindly 
note  that  from  now  on- 
ward, the  address  of 

THE  ILLUSTRATED 
POULTRY  RECORD 

will  be 

ATLANTIC  HOUSE, 
HOLBORN  VIADUCT, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


ROBERT 

MILLER'S 


CHICKS 


77/ 

117/ 


100,000  FOR  1913, 
Superb  Quality.  Crack  Layers. 

Standard  Quality    ..     7/- doz.      27/- 50       53/- 100 

Special  ,,       . .   10/-  39/-  , 

Extra  Special  ,,  ..  15/-  ,,  59/-, 
(Live  delivei-y  guaranteed), 
R.  MILLER'S  CHICKS  are  supplied  in  the  following  varieties 
White,  Black,  Exchequer,  and  Cuckoo  LEGHORNS,  White, 
Black,  and  Exchequer  WYANDOTTES,  &  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS  (Single-comb).   

"IX/TY  68-page  Art  Catalogue  describes  fully  all  my  famous 
Patented  Incubators,  Brooders,  and  Poultry  Houses,  and 
the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  Chicken  Hatchery  in  the 
World.   Post  Free. 


R.  MILLER,  S.P.F.  Denny,  Scotland. 


The  World's  Lead  in 
Poultry  Paper 


—       IS  THE 


Reliable  Poultry  Journal 


80-172  pages  and  cover  per  month  (9  x  12) 
Subscription  price,  4s.  2d.  per  annum,  or 
with  "Illustrated  Poultry  Record"  10/5. 

Address  : 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal  Pub.  Co. 
Box  F.  Quincy,  Illnois. 


Sample  Copy 
mailed  on  . 
Request. 


If  you  are  interested 
in  Advertising,  write 

NOW  for  a  copy  of 

"  Modern 
Advertising." 

POST  FREE. 

R.  T.  LANG,  Ltd., 

Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct, 
LONDON,  E.C. 
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PREPAID  - 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ONE  PENNY  FOR 

EVERY  TWO  WORDS. 

6  insertions  for  Price  of  5 
12       „  „      „  9 


BRAHMAS. 


T.  LONG  BOTTOM,  Highfield,  Bur- 

ley,  Whaifdale,  winner  of  International  cham- 
pion challenge  trophy  at  Crystal  Palace  for 
best  bird  in  show,  life-long  breeder  and  exhibi- 
tor of  high-class  poultry,  has  light  Brahmas, 
white  Orpingtons,  and  Pekin  Bantams,  exhib- 
ition or  stock  birds,  always  for  sale  ;  reason- 
able prices ;  approval. 


CAMPINES. 


REV.  E.  LEWIS  JONES,  Hon. 

Sec  Campine  Club,  Vice  -  President  Poultry 
Club,  Heyope  Rectory,  Knig-hton,  Radnorshire. 
Breeder  of  the[premier  strain  of  SilverCampines, 
and  of  Gold  Campines,  Blue  and  Elack  Wyan- 
dottes.  Eggs,  single  birds  and  mated  pens  for 
exhibition  or  utility. 


ISAAC  SPENCER, 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  FARM, 
KNOX,  HARROGATE. 

Specialist  breeder  of  Single  Comb  IJeds,  offers  Eggs 
from  both  his  exhibition  winners  including  Palace 
and  Club  Show,  Utility,  all  from  hen  that  laid  2.50 
epgs  in  11  months.  Eggs  16/-,  10,6,  l>/0  and  3/G. 
List  of  pens  and  wins  free.  All  correspondence  to 
be  addressed  to  the  JManager,  J.  S.  PARKIN. 


LEGHORNS. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  SPECIALIST 

— The  Victoria  Memorial  Poultry  Farm, Becker- 
met,  Cumberland.  Honours  at  leading  shows. 
Have  birds  ior  exhibition,  stock,  or  utility  for 
sale.  Eggs  during  season.  Export  orders  ha\  e 
special  attention.    Write  your  requirements. 

AUSTRALIAN  White  Leghorns,  1912 
Cockerels — from  imported  pen,  cock  sired  by  brother 
to  winners  of  the  World's  Record  in  1 9i  1  ;  dams, "  in 
breeding  absolutely  my  best"  (wrote  ]\Ir.  Padnian) 
— 12/6  each.  Ditto,  second  generation,  10/6.  Miss 
Gillett,  Walpole,  Haylesworth,  Suffolk. 

CAM'S  DREADNOUGHTS.— My 

four  White  Leghorn  Pullets  laid  324  eggs  in  16 
weeks  and  have  proved  themselves  to  be  World's 
Champion  Winter  Layers.  My  strains  of  AVhite 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  and  Buff  Orping- 
tons have  won  more  prizes  in  the  last  four  years' 
laying'  competitions  than  any  two  Firms,  proof 
of  honest  dealing.  I  can  now  spare  few  breed- 
ing pens  of  i9(0~ii  hatched  birds.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  England's  best  layers,  igiz  Cock- 
erels ready  10/6  to  25/-  each.  Lists  free. — Apply 
E.  Caji,  The  Glen  Poultry  f  arm,  Hoghton,  near 
Preston. 


 MALINES.  

STOCK   BIRDS  of    all  varieties; 

also  chicks,  eggs,  coucou,  white,  black,  turkey 
head,  ermine.  The  largest  and  most  successful 
breeder  of  Malines  in  England.  Latest  wins 
Crystal  Palace  :  Two  ists  and  two  specials,  two 
2nds,  a  3rd  and  4th.  No  birds  without  cards.— 
For  prices  and  particulars  apply  Major  Herbert 
(Hon.  Sec,  Malines  Poultry  Club),  Ty-Gwyn, 
Raglan,  Mon. 

ORPINGTONS.  

MISS  EDWARDS,  Coaley  Poultry 

Farm,  Gloucestershire,  exports  winners  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Has  won  numerous  Challenge 
Cups.  Buff  Orpingtons  240-egg  strain,  White 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Leghorns,  Campines,  Sussex 
Ducks.    Catalogue     Pupils  received. 


MESSRS.  BATEMAN, 

MILNTHORPE,  WESTMORLAND. 

Pioneer  Breeders  of  Buff  Rocks  and  Breeders  of 
Champion 

Barred,  Buff,  White,  &  Black 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

which  cannot  be  beaten  either  lor  laving  qualities 
or  exhibition  merits.  They  prove  this  combina- 
tion has  been  achie\  ed. 

i^irds  either  for  home  or  abroad  supplied  on 
absolutely  fair  terms.  Amateurs  specially  treated 
and  advised  gratis. 

Sixteen  years'  regular  winnings  at  Dairy, 
Crystal  Palace,  and  classical  events. 


SANDERSON  BROS., 

IJght  Speckled  and  Red  Sussex  egys  from  Pen  I. 
10/-  per  dozen.  Pen  II.  5/-  per  dozen,  £5/-  i)er  100. 
Also  Buff  and  White  Orpington,  Wbite  Wyandotte, 
Barred  Plymouth  Bock,  Black  and  White  Leghorn 
eggs.  Pen  I.  7/6  per  dozen.  Pen  II.  3/0  per  dozen, 
25/-  per  100.  All  unfertile  eggs  replaced.  Day-old 
chicks  from  the  above  breeds  hatching  each  week 
Please  send  for  list  of  hatchings  at  once 
Lower  Lodg:e  Poultry  Farm 
BILLINGSHURST,  SUSSEX. 


W.  STIRLINQ=HAMILTON.  Eggs, 

Chicks  (all  ages).  Birds  Speciality  ;  highest  winter 
laying  strains — Buff  and  "White  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes,  Light  and  Speckled  Sussex,  Barred 
Rocks,  K.  I.  U.  (sc.).  White  Leghorns,  Minorcas, 
White  La  Bresse,  Aylesbury  and  Buff  Orpington 
Ducks,  Eggs,  7/6,  5/-,  and  3/(i  doz.,  3.5/- and  2,5/-  100. 
Day-old  chicks  and  Ducklings  double  price  of  eggs, 
hatching  daily.  Mothers  3/6  extra.  M.B.  Turkey 
eggs,  1/-  each.  Chicks  2/-  each.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Catalogue  free.  Pupils  taken.  Kascals 
Poultry  Farm,  Southwater,  Sussex. 


STOCK  BIRDS, 


MRS.  HARRY  JONES,  The  Vicar- 

age,  Long  Lane,  Elwall,  Derby.  Eggs.  Cham- 
pion Cups,  Specials,  Medals,  Firsts,  etc.  Guaran- 
teed cup  strains  for  show  and  hardj'  layers, 
correctly  mated  to  produce  winners  by  my 
manager,  Robert  Butterfield,  late  of  Natterton 
Hall,  headquarters  for  the  famous  Butterfields. 
Old  strains,  up-to-date  bred,  liarred  and  Buff 
I^ocks,  Ai  pen  21s.,  No.  2  pen  6s.;  Rhode  Island 
Heds,  Ai  pen  21s,,  No.  2  pen  6s.;  Black  and 
White  Leghorns,  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons, 
White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  6s.  and 
3s.  6d.,  sittings,  pens  contain  cup  and  first 
winners.  12  eggs  12  chicks.  Catalogues  free. 
Vacancy  for  pupils. 


BARRED  ROCK  Breeders 

Learn  more  about  your  birds. 

Send  50c.  for  one  Year's 
subscription  to 

NATIONAL 
BARRED  ROCK 
JOURNAL. 

Only  Monthly  Magazine  in  the  World 
devoted    exclusively  to  Barred  Rocks. 

Official  Organ  foi-f/ie  Breed. 

W.    L.  ROBINSON, 

Union  City,  Micliigan  (Box  122)  U.S.A. 


QEOROE   A.    PALMER,  Wykin, 

Hinckley,  hai.  Cockerels  from  perfectly  sound  prolific 
stock  :  Wliite,  Black  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Houdans, 
AVhite  Wyandottes,  Buff,  Barred  Kocks;  Buff,  Wliite 
Orpingtons  ;  Faverolles,  Light  Sussex,  Rhode  Island 
Keds,  Indian  Game;  also  grand  Aylesbury  and 
Kunner  Drakes  and  Ducks  ;  7s.  6d.,  9s.,  10s.  6d.,and 
upwards. 

Sole  proprietor  PALBIEK'S  3  per  cent.  Oil  Brand 
Fish  IVFeal,  the  wonderful  new  poultry  food;  cata- 
logues, samples,  testimonials, information  free  ;  1  ton 
£12, 1  ton  £6  5s.,  \  ton  £3  5s.,  f.o.r.  Hull ;  1  cwt. 
16s.  6d.,  ^  cwt.  8s.  6d.,  \  cwt.  4s.  6d.,  carr.  paid  Eng- 
land and  Wales  ;  biscuit,  grit,  shell,  &c. 

PYNE'S  EGGS 

The  common  sense  and  supreme  advantage  of 
hatching  chicks  from  hardy  prolific  stock,  running 
on  a  north-east  coast  moorland  farm  (Pyne's  own 
property ), is  obvious  !  Pyne's  reliable  white  Leghorn, 
black  Leghorn,  buff  Orpington,  white  Orpington, 
wliite  Wyandotte,  or  partridge  Wyandotte  Eggs  by 
return  (printed  guarantee  enclosed)  3/6  dozen  ;  fifty 
12/6;  100,  22/6;  special  quality,  7/6  dozen;  fifty, 
27/-;  100,  60/-;  every  egg  guaranteed  fresh  and 
fertile,  and  from  vigorous,  expertly. mated  pens 
of  prize  prolific  wint  er  layers.  Pyne's  replace  all  un- 
fertile  eggs,  or  if  10  out  of  12  do  not  hatch,  give  anot- 
her lot  half  price.  Recording  nests  are  used  and  more 
painstaking  selection  is  bestowed  on  Pyne's  than  on 
most  guinea  sittings.  Assorted  eggs  sent  if  desired. 
Name  alternative  breeds,  if  possible.  Pyne's  strains 
have  for  years  been  entered  in  the  Utility  Poultry  Club 
Register  and  bred  to  Poultr3'  Club  standard.  Pyne's 
customers  are  winners  not  only  at  the  great  laying 
competitions,  but  at  numerous  open  exhibitions. 
Pyne's  send  free  by  return  instructive  catalogue 
describing  the  scientific  egg-recording  system  of 
breeding  originally  applied  bv  them  in  iy02. 

PYNE,  RAVENSCAR,  YORKSHIRE. 

Note  !— Late-hatched  birds  of  Pyne's  strain  fre- 
quently make  steadiest  winter  layers  ;  cineks,  stock 
birds,  always  ready. 

WYANDOTTES. 


JOHN     WHARTON,  Honeycott 

Farm,  Hawes,  Yorkshire,  25  j'cars  breeder  of 
Wyandottes  and  introducer  of  Partridge  and 
Silver  Pencilled  Wyandottes  into  England,  has 
always  on  sale  I'aitridge,  white  and  silver  pen- 
cilled. Stock  birds  from  10/6.  Exhibition  speci- 
mens from  30/-.  Utility  7/6  each.  Approval. 
During  past  25  jxars  Mr.  Wharton  has  won 
thousands  of  prizes  all  with  birds  his  own  rearing, 
and  he  has  at  least  bred  over  100  Dairy  and  Crystal 
Palace  ist  prize  winners.  He  has  successfully 
exported  birds  all  over  the  world.  He  is  open  to 
quote  for  any  variety,  carriage  paid  to  any  part  of 
the  world.  Visit  Honeycott  Farm  and  see  how 
the  birds  are  reared  900  feet  above  sea  level. 


VARIOUS. 


MRS.   CHATTERTON,  Smarden, 

Kent.  Breeder,  Exhibitor,  Exporter  of  Rosecomb 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  Club  Show  ; 
Black  and  White  La  Bresse,  winners  of  many  1st 
prizes ;  White  Orpingtons  White  Wyandottes. 
Catalogue  free.  ' 


ABSOLUTELY    ANYTHING  in 

White  Wyandottes  can  be  supplied  by  the  Specialist, 
J.  Stephen  Hicks,  Boltisham,  Cambridge.  Illus- 
trated List.    Large  Exporter,  Resident  Pupils. 

WYANDOTTES 

All  Colours.  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  January 
to  April,  5/-,  C/-,  7/6,  10/-  .  Show  Birds  £1,  £2, 
upwards ;  approval.       Vacancy  for  Pupil. 


(Originator  of  Black  W^-andottes), 
Waterfall  Poultry  Farm,  SOUTHGATE,  N. 

Station,  NEW  Southgate,  (8  minutes'  walk). 

SYDNEY       HILLER,  specialist 

breeder  Golden,  Silver,  white  and  Black  Wyan- 
dottes and  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Birds  always 
for  sale  from  5/-  each.  Eggs.  Day  old  chicks. 
Export  orders  every  attention.  Cleveland  Poultry 
Farm,  Standon,  Herts, 


E.  H.  TURRELL,  Esq., 

YOKOHAMA.S. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  WINS. 
Yokohama  Challenge  Trophy. 
Second. 

JJ^th.  Cottage, 

Reserve.  Ide  Hill, 

V.H.C.  , 

H.C.  &  c.  Sevenoaks. 


June,  19 13. 
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LANTERN  SLIDES. 

THE  SLIDES  ENUMERATED  BELOW  CAN  BE  SUPPLIED  FOR  1/-  EACH. 


FEEDINCi — Al.  Value  of  Elements.  A7.   Food  Consumption.  

A3.    Feeding-Pen  for  Chickens.   A2.  Feeding-Trough.  A4.  Bottle 

Fountain.  AS.  Metal  Fountain.  A6.  Feeding-Block  for  Chicks.  

AS.    Feeding-Pen  for  Ducklings. 

ARTIFICIAL    INCUBATION,— A10.    En,'lish    Incubator  -  House 

Interior.  A9.    English  Incubator-House,  Exterior.  A12.  Ventilation 

pipe  for  Incubator-House.  A144.    Cj'pher  Incubator.  60.  American 

Incubator-House,  Interioi'.   61.    American  Incubator-House,  Exterior 

 113  and  115.  Mammoth  Incubator. 

NATURAL    INCUBATION. -A13.  Basket  Nest.  A14.  Double 

Nast,  with  Hun.  A15.   Double  nest,  witli  Run  Unattached.  A16. 

Sitttng  Heu  Feeding-Cages.  A17.   Hatcliing-Shed.  A18.  Hatching- 
Box. 

TESTING    EGGS.— A24.    Testing  by  Lamp.  A19.    By  Hand  with 

Candle.  A21.    Exterior  Appearance  of  Egg.  A20.  Structure  of  Egg. 

  A22.    Embryo  24  Hours.    A194.    Exit  Chicken  and  Embryo, 

3,  5,  7,  9, 11, 15, 19  days  (8  sides).  A.23  Circulation  of  Blood. 

NATURAL  REARING.— A2.5.  French  House.— A26.  Double  Coop, 
 A151.    Cheap  Coop,  4^d.  234.    Coop-hen  witli  Chickens. 

ARTIFICIAL    REARING.— A27.    Brooder-House  Exterior  (Theale 

 A160.    Bi'ooder- House    Interior   (Theale).  A159.    Brooder  -  House 

Interior  (Theale).  Hearson  Brooder,  Exterior   Hearson  Brooder, 

Interior.  A28.  Portable  Pipe  Brooder  (2).  A  29.  Portable  Pipe  Brooder 

Runs.  A156.  Brooder-House  Interior  (Pipes).  A162.  French  Brooder- 
House.  193.  Small  Brooder-House  (American).  192.  Brooder-House, 

Runs.  A157.  English  Small  Brooder-House. 

HOUSING  —  A30.  Ventilation  Louvre  Boards.  A31.  Ventilation 

Gable  ■A32.  Lean-to  House.  A1S2.  Front  New  Sci'atching-Sheds.  

A3S.    Scratching-Sheds,  with  Runs.  A41  American  Scratching-Sheds, 

Front  Elevation.  A39.  American  Scratching-Sheds,  with  Runs.  A34. 

American  Scratching  Sheds,  Ground  Plan.  A3-5.  American  Scratching- 
Sheds,  Ground  Plan,  Portable  Poultry-House.  A153.  Portable-House  with 

Run.  A40.   Barrel  Poultry-House.  A42.    House  with  Self-raising 

Wheels  (up).  A43.  House  with  Self-raising  Wlieels  (down).  A44. 

Fencing.  A45.  Duck-House.  A46.    Turkey-House.  A154.  Danish 

Trap-Nest.           3.    Portable  Poultry-House  (apex).  35.  Continuation 

Poultry-House  (American).  40.  Colony  Houses  (American).  93.  Dia- 
gram of  Scratching-Shed.  94.  Diagram  of  Sci'atcliing-Shed.  -1 10.  Colony 

Houses  and  Trap-Nests.  171.  Open-Fronted  Poultry  House.  182.  Dia- 
gram of  Back-yard  House  and  Run  293.  Range  of  Bi-eeding-Pens  (N. 

Zeal).  301.  Birds  Housed  Amongst  Bush  Fruit.  317.  German  Scratch- 
ing-Shed.  335  and  336.    Portable  Poultry-House.  297.  Colony  Houses 

(Piano  Boxes).  322.    Range  of  Laying  Houses  (American).  A1&8. 

Cockerel  House. 

FATTENING.— A47.  Egyptian  Fattening  (2).  A48.  Cramming  by 

Pellets.  A49.  Cramming  by  Mouth.  A163.  Cramming  by  Funnel.  

A6t.  Funnel  for  Fattening.  A65.  Cramming  by  Machine.  A145.  In- 
terior Fattening-Shed.  A5].    Outside  Cages.  A.52  Outside  Cages.  

A140.    Interior  Fattening-Shed.  A53.    Killing.  A165.  Plucking  

A147.    Pens  for  Packing.  A149.    Sussex  Fowls,  Dead  (2  birds).  A57. 

French  Dead  Poultry.  A66.   Sussex  Fowls,  Dead  (2  birds).  A^8. 

French  Dead  Poultri'.  A59.  Ducks'  Livers.  A6] .  Sussex  Collector  and 

Cage.  A62.   Shaping-I?oavd.  A63.  Birds  in  Shaping-Board.  117. 

Pair  Buff  Orpingtons,  Dead, 

DUCKS.  A113.  Aylesbury,  Pair.  A143  and  A14.3A.  Aylesbury, 

Single  A114.   Rouen,  Pair.  Alio.  Huttegum,  Pair,  A116.  Pekin, 

Pair.  A117.    Cayuga,  Pair.  A109.    Blue  Swedish,  Pair.  A118. 

Indian  Runner,  Pair.  A164.  Young  Ducks  and  Drakes.  266.  Ayles- 
bury Duck  Group.  A160.  Duck-Fattening  Pen.  A161.  Duck-House 

Range.  A172.    Classification  of  Ducks.  A173.     Colour  of  Flesh 

and  Skin. 


GEESE.— AH9.    Toulouse,  Pair,  Al20.    Embden.  AI21.  White 

Chinese.  A122.    Brown  Chinese.  A123.    Pomeranian.  ——  A124 

African.  Al.'i5.    Arsamas.  311.     Toulouse  Geese,  Pair.  A174 

Classification  and  Characteristics. 

TURKEYS.  — A126.     Black.   A126.    White.  —  A127.  American 

Bronze.  A128.  Cambridge  Bronze.  A129.  Norfolk  A130  Nor- 
folk Turkeys  (Dead).  50.     Turkey  Fattening-Shed.  51.  American 

Bronze  Turkeys.  118.     Group  of  Dead  Turkeys.  209.  Mammoth 

Bronze  Turkeys  (Groups)  210.  Turkeys  in  Field.  A175.  Charac- 
teristics. 

MARKETING    EGGS.— A142.    Rose  Egg  -  Box.  A146.  Grading 

Egg-Board.  B!40.  Reynolds'  Egg-Box.  A141.  Robinson  Egg-Box  

A134.    Testing  and  Packing. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— A131.    Skeleton  of  Fowl.  A132.  Ovaries 

A133.    Oviduct.  -A135.    Feather- Kating    Parasite.  Ai36.  Scaly-Leg 

Parasite.  A137.    Gape  Worm.  A  138.    Fowl  Mite.  Al 39.  Fowl 

Lice.  119,  Macdonald  Plant.  167.  Cornell  Exhibit.  212.  Cornell 

Buildings.  213.  Cornell  Exhibit.  '116.  Model  Farm  (Foreign).  

385,    Caponising  (Eight  Slides). 

BREEDS 

CLASSIFICATION.— A166.    Laying  or  Non-sitting.  A167.  Table. 

 A 168.  General  Purpose.  A169.  Breeds  Laying  Tinted-shelled  Eggs. 

 A170.  Colour  of  Flesh  and  Skin— White.  A171.  Colour  of  Flesh- 
Yellow,  Grey.  A68.  Points  of  a  Fowl.  A69.   Lining  a  Fowl.  AS3. 

Feather-marking.  AllO.  Gallus  Bankiva.  AUl.  Combs  of  Fowls.  

All 2.  Distribution  of  Domestic  Fowl. 

LAYING  OR  NON-SITTING  CLASS.— Al  21.  Anconas,  Pair  — - 

A94.   Andalusian  Cock.  A106.  Briekel  Cock.  A90.    Camplnes,  Pair 

A12.  White-crested  Dutch  A73.    Black  Hamburgh,  Pair.  A71. 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburgh  Cock.  A75.    Houdans,  Pair.  A92.  White. 

Leghorns,  English    Pair.  10.  White   Leghorns,   Danish,    Pair.  47 

AVhite  Leghorns,  A.merican  Hen.  47A.  White  Leghorns,  American  Cock. 

 189.  White  Leghorns,  American  Pallet.  A102.  Buff  Leghorns,  Pair. 

 188.  Bi-own  Leghorns,  American  Cockerel.  307.  Brown  Legh.:/rn, 

English  Pullet.  308.    Brown  Leghorn,  English  Cockerel.  309.  Brown 

Leghorn,  English  Hen.— 262.  Black  Leghorn  Cockerel.  264.  Black  Leg 

horn  Pullet.  263.  Blue  Leghorn  Group.  A74.  Black  Minorca,  Pair.- -  — 

A91.  Redcaps,  Pair.  A96.  Scotch  Greys,  Pair. 

TABLE  BREEDS.— A104.  La  Bresse  Cock.  A105.  La  Bresse  Hen. 

 A85.  Crevecoeur,  Pair.  -ASO.  White  Dorking,  Pair.  ASl.  Coloured 

Dorking,  Pair.  A88.    Silver  Grey  Dorking,  Male.  A  89.    Silver  Grey 

Dorkins-,  Female.  146.    Silver  Grey  Dorking,  Cock.  150.    Silver  Grey 

Dorking,  Pair.  Black  Red  Game.  A93.    Old  English  Game.  A87. 

Indian  (Cornish)  Game,  Pair.  A86.  La  Flfeche,  Pair.  A84.  Malays.  

A33.  Red  Sussex,  Pair.  153.  Red  Sussex,  Pair.— 8.    Speckled  Sussex 

Hen.  -231.  Light  Sussex  Pen. 

GENERAL    PURPOSE    CLASS.— 183.    Light  Brahma  Americas 

Gi-oup.  .A98.    Light  Brahma  Cock.           AlOl.    Dark  Brahma  Cock.  ■  

A79  Faverolles,  Pair.  ATS.  Black  Langshans.  A99.  Buff  Orping- 
tons   (Ludlow).            AlOO.    Buff    Orpingtons  (Whippet).  A107.  BufI 

Orpingtons  (Ludlow).  71.  White  Orpingtons  (Young).  Black  Orpmg- 

ton  Cocks.  G7.    Black  Orpington  Pair  A77.  Plymouth  Rocks.  ■ — - 

A184.  Plymouth  Rocks.  American.  A103.    Buff  Plymouth  Rock.  Pair. 

 107.    BufC  Plymouth  Rock  Hen.  108.    Buff  Plymouth  Rock,  Male. 

  360.    Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel.  A108.    White  Plymouth 

Rock,   Pair.  185.    White  Plymouth  Rock,  American.  •  A97.  Rhode 

Island  Red  Pullet.  75.    Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerel.  

76  Single  -  Clomb  Rhode  Island  Pullet.  361.  Wyandotte  Head,  Typical. 

 .A95.  White  Wyandottes,  Pair.  186.    White  Wyandottes,  American 

Pullet.  187.   White  Wyandottes,  American  Cockerel.-        A72.  Silver 

Wj-andottes,  Pair.  ATS.    Silver  Pencilled  Wyandottes,  Pair.  A73. 

Silver  Wyandottes.  A74.  Golden  Wyandottes,  Pair.  - — 95.  Columbian 

Wyandottes  (O.  Hardee).  -321.  Columbian  Wyandottes.  American.  252 

Nassau  Cockerel.  255.    Nassau  PuUet. 


APPLY  TO 

The  Illustrated  Poultry  Record, 

Atlantic   House,   Holborne   Viaduct,  E.C. 


%  CLEMENrTALBOTCP  f' 

1^  AUTDTAOBILE  ET^lNEERg  5  AlANGFACTGRERS  # 

S  BARLBYRP  KENSINGTONS-  f 

II         —  "  ii 

||  Catalogue  on  request  {  3 


